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ROM afar off you see it first—huge,jagged 
rocks high towering tothe sky. It is MONT 
BLANC—THE GREAT WHITE MOUNTAIN. 
Horace B. de Saussure had sought its summit in 
1760 but had failed. Other mountain climbers 
had dared its steep avalanching slopes but always 
the same result—‘“‘J¢ can’t be done.” 


But one day there came a little peasant youth— 
Jacques Balmat. Quite poor he was and quite 
‘yalone. Yet deep within him the determination 
to succeed where all others had failed. Keeping 
on when every rival had turned back, he found a 
new route—a feasible way. Mont Blanc the Im- 
possible became Mont Blanc the Conquered. 
The parallel to business is easily drawn. Al- 
ways there is an ultimate goal—sometimes neat— 
sometimes afar off. But it is a long, hard road. 
Only those who persevere ever reach the summit. 


The mountain climber could hardly move ten 
feet without his staff. Few businesses ever reach 
the higher heights without advertising. _Intelli- 
gently planned and judiciously carried out, it will 
do more than help you to “keep everlastingly at 
it” along the charted road. It will point the way 
to newer paths as yet untrod—and step by step 
transform the fondest dreams of years into realities 
of Today and Tomorrow. 
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Selling Dealers the Science of Retail 
Success to Stem Tide of Failures 


John Lucas & Co., Inc., Launch a Far-Reaching Campaign to Make Better 
Merchants 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


RACTICALLY every manu- 

facturer has among his list of 
customers a few dealers, who in 
the efficiency of their selling meth- 
ods, stand out head and shoulders 
above the rest. They are what 
might be called pace-makers. 
They establish the standard of 
success for that line, and point 
out the possibilities to others who 
might follow in their wake. 

The success of these leaders is 
not accidental. There are very 
good reasons for it. It has been 
achieved as a result of working 
in harmony with certain laws and 
by adhering to certain principles, 
which all retailers'could follow, if 
they only knew about them and 
had the energy to carry them out. 
Nearly every big problem that 
is worrying retailers and the solu- 
tion of which appears to be utter- 
ly hopeless, is being solved by 
some other retailer. What he is 
doing, they could do, if they knew 
how and had the capacity to use 
the same methods. 

All the educational effort in be- 
half of retail merchants that is be- 
ing promoted by manufacturers, 
trade papers, associations and by 
other bodies, is nothing more than 
an attempt to get all dealers to use 
the methods of the top-notchers. 
Getting the great mass to follow 
up close behind the trail-blazers, is 
the only way that substantial prog- 
ress can be made by a trade or an 
industry. 

It is a course of reasoning such 
as the foregoing that prompted 
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John Lucas & Co., Inc., to start 
what is probably one of the most 
far-reaching campaigns that has 
yet been undertaken by a single 
manufacturer to stem the tide of 
failure among retailers. The very 
heart of the plan is that success- 
ful merchants have demonstrated 
certain fundamental principles of 
retailing, and that these principles 
can be carried to others who are 
not practicing them. The plan is 
both a diagnosis of what ails the 
retailer and also a cure for the 
trouble. ‘ 

There has always been a great 
deal of help extended to the re- 
tailer, but most of it has either 
been of a miscellaneous nature or 
it has been aimed at some specific 
problem. 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
for instance, has developed sys- 
tems of accounts for the benefit of 
the merchant. Advice on the 
financing of his store also is avail- 
able: from credit departments of 
the big firms from whom he buys, 
and from banks. 

Most big houses have held them- 
selves ready to give hints, sug- 
gestions, and more or less com- 
plete formulas for “selling our 
goods”—embracing such points as 
inventories, display of stock and 
selling “talk.” 

But the Lucas people go further 
than this. They offer the retail 
merchant a science of successful 
sales building, whether: in shoes, 
stoves, paints or automobiles. 
This science is based on the speci- 
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fic methods which have proved 
successful in similar businesses. 

And the motive of the cam- 
paign? 

John Lucas & Co. are interested 
solely, as far as this effort is con- 
cerned, in seeing to it that the 
merchant is there three, five, ten 
years from now, for anyone to 
sell goods to. 

They expect, of course, to bene- 
fit in a broad way by the good will 
this policy will build, but their 
definite plans for increasing dis- 
tribution of Lucas products con- 
stitute another story, and another 
campaign, separate and distinct 
from the present enterprise. 

The first step in the investiga- 
tion of the Lucas company was the 




















all the efficiency. 
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More B-u-s-i-n-@-8-8 year; 
Efficiency Is Generally »«" ¢«"¢ of 
All That Is Needed 


Your Efficiency must go over line, into the Region f Clear Profit, 
im order to make your Business Pay. 
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Iowa, as investigated by System 
Magazine. Waterloo is a healthy 
and growing city. Accordingly 
business failures cannot be 
charged to the town and environ- 
ment, but must be the result of 
weaknesses in the concerns them- 
selves. In 1885 there were in 
Waterloo thirty-three factories, 
nineteen groceries and seven job- 
bing houses, all apparently thriv- 
ing. In 1915 only five of the origi- 
nal fifty-nine houses were surviv- 
ing, and not one of these was a 
retail business. 

Further figures vouched for by 
the Lucas company indicate that 
taking the country at large, four 
retail businesses out of every 
ten go to the wall every five 
years, and 
three out of 


To Change Failure fourteen are 
into Success, a little i existence at 


the fifteenth 
twenty 


the names in 
any issue of 


si lela ae Bradstreets do 
very nt Efficient i 
Every Merchant Could be More Efficient. — 
In More Efficiency Lie the Good Profits. 7 
Such figures 


Many a Merchant who is making nothing today is nevertheless an 
efficient man. But there is a dead line up to which the coste at up aS these are 


graphic of the 
credit prob- 
lems which 


How Efficient i Is your Business? See Inside face the house 


selling to the 


A PAGE FROM ONE OF THE FOLDERS SENT TO DEALERS, DESIGNED retaj] dealer, 


TO JAR THEM TO ATTENTION WHEN MILDER METHODS FAILED 


compilation of all available mate- 
rial which had been gathered on 
the subject of retail merchandis- 
ing and the causes of failures up 
to that time. Various authori- 
ties were consulted. In addition 
the company’s own investigation 
was most thorough. The prelimi- 
nary diagnosis was based on such 
facts as these. 

A report of the Federal Trade 
Commission shows that of 250,000 
corporations in the United States, 
only 60,000 are making more than 
$5,000 a year, while 90,000 are 


making less than this amount, and 
100,000 are making nothing at all. 

For a closer light on retail busi- 
ness there is the case of Waterloo, 





but the “dis- 
ease” cuts 
deeper than this. What of the 
possible volume of business which 
is not done by the retail stores 
which are apparently sound, but 
which are struggling along with 
influences of success more or 
less balanced by influences of. fail- 
ure? Sooner or later a preponder- 
ance in one direction or the other 
will be established. Is it worth 
the while of the manufacturer, in 
view of the proportion of failures 
under present retail methods, to do 
something to turn the tide? 

The Lucas company has decided 
that it is. 

“When we undertook this work 
three years ago,” said Ernest T. 
Trigg, vice president and general 
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HEN the newly-made acquaintance 
makes a statement we listen quietly— 
that’s only fair. 

As we meet this acquaintance again and 
again—as the acquaintance ripens into friend- 
ship—the statements made are not only heard 
but they are believed. We have learned to 
trust our friend; we have come to believe 
that what he says is intended to help and not 
to harm us. 

The Christian Herald is this kind of a friend 
to its more than 300,000 subscribers. With 
most of them the friendship is of long stand- 
ing. These friends rightfully trust us to pro- 
tect them in all of their dealings through the 
Christian Herald—and we do. 


Reputable American advertisers trust us, 
too. As they become familiar: with our mo- 
tives and standards they change from acquaint- 
ances to friends; they believe what we believe. 

We want our subscribers and advertisers to 
know each other better, to become friends, to 
do business only on the straightforward basis 
of “make good or money back”—under the 
Shield of Friendship. 














The above is the second exhibit in a plan for bringing the readers of the 
Christian Herald to a fuller realization of the benefits to be obtained 
from buying advertised goods. The Christian Herald is renowned for 
the responsiveness of its readers to advertising. The new series which 
is being ineuzurated is designed to still more forcibly impress the reader 
with the advantage of patronizing our advertisers. 





CHRISTIAN HERALD 


74% Circulation in towns under 10,000 


Bible House ; New York 
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manager, “it became clear to us 
that if the task was worth while 
attacking it was worth while fol- 
lowing through to a complete de- 
velopment. 

“Our book ‘100 Per Cent Retail 
Selling,’ around which this cam- 
paign is built, embodies the re- 
sults of our own investigations, 
which carried us far beyond the 
field of the causes of failures, and 
into the causes of success.” 


SLOW TURNOVERS TO BLAME 


One of the principal factors in 
failures, the investigation re- 
vealed, was slow turnovers. Re- 
tail merchants, through inefficient 
selling effort or lack of selling 
effort, were not making their capi- 
tal work for them. Hardware 
stores, it was found in most cases, 
turned over their investment only 
twice a year, whereas the experi- 
ence of successful merchants 
showed it could and should be 
turned over three and a _ half 
times. Data on variety stores 
showed that the usual rate at 
which the stock was turned was 
three times a year, just half what 
it ought to be, based on average 
conditions. In other words, with 
overhead expenses figured in, the 
average variety store was making 
less than half what it should be 
on its capital. 

Based on these findings the first 
draft of the book was made up 
tentatively, and the company went 
into consultation on it with seven 
prominent business men, author- 
ities on every phase treated. Man- 
ufacturing, retail selling, account- 
ing, the law, store management, 
advertising, all were represented 
at the conference. The final deci- 
sion was that while the book was 
a splendid compilation its entire 
emphasis was laid on the things 
not to do, rather than on the 
things to do. 

As one of the two big retailers 
at the conference remarked: 

“You tell us very clearly and 
convincingly what we should 
avoid in order to be successful, 
but you do not tell us definitely 
and completely of the things we 
ought to do to become one-hun- 
dred per cent efficient.” 
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From this point an entirely new 
investigation was begun from the 
positive rather than the negative 
angle, which resulted in the pres- 
ent book. It was found that the 
things being done to achieve suc- 
cess in retail merchandising 
could be reduced to eight cardinal 
principles. It should be noted, 
however, that the book does not 
by any means embody between its 
covers anything like the full aid 
or information which John Lucas 
& Co. are extending to dealers. It 
forms but a nucleus of the work. 

Though it is not a large volume 
it has been a very expensive one 
for the company. It is a con- 
densed publication, and it is real- 
ized that the slightest misinterpre- 
tation of its cold type and limited 
statements might give rise to er- 
roneous conceptions. The book 
must be approached in the proper 
frame of mind, and when the 
reader has been completely “sold” 
on the ideas which form its foun- 
dation. In short, it might be de- 
scribed as a memorandum outline 
which is left with the dealer for 
his convenience, after he has been 
sold in personal conference with 
the company’s representative, and 
not until he has absorbed the prin- 
ciples and methods explained in 
that conference. 


ESTABLISHING TOUCH 


The plan which the company 
has worked out to get the atten- 
tion of the dealer really consti- 
tutes a separate campaign in itself, 
into which the educational work 


dovetails later on. It is marked 
by extreme finesse in making its 
various appeals to human emo- 
tions, principally fear, curiosity 
and acquisitiveness. 

There is a series of four fold 
ers. 

The first is a distinct anpeal t« 
fear. As the dealer receives it he 
sees a picture of a man seated at 
his desk in despair, and reads 
“Bankruptcy! Death Stares Many 
a Retail Business in the Face 
What’s the Remedy?” The firs: 
unfold shows a chart representa 
tion of retail failures through fif 
teen years. with this explanatory 
and curiosity-exciting copy: 
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Since 1915 


the following statement has appeared in 


each issue of The American Woman: 
“OUR MONEYBACK GUARANTEE”’ 


All advertisements appearing in THE AMERICAN WOMAN are 
absolutely guaranteed. Your money will be promptly refunded 
by the advertiser or by us, if you purchase goods advertised with 
us and they prove unsatisfactory. This applies equally to pur- 
chases made through your retail merchant or direct from the 
advertiser. The only condition is that, in making purchases 
the reader shall always state that the advertisement was seen in 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 


This insures that reader confidence 
which is one of the strongest factors in 
producing sales. It is but another proof 
that The American Woman will in- 


crease your ‘sales in the small towns. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


CIRCULATION 


500,000 Net Paid 
GUARANTEED 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 
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“There are very few things more interesting than 
the story of a real, simon-pure, 18-carat success, 
are there? 

Especially the success that comes from a new idea, 
seized instantly, developed carefully, and backed—” 


“Are there definite limits 
to my market?” 


Most people stop when they reach a blank wall. 


They say to themselves, “The road stops here. No 
use trying to go further.” 


Well and good, if one is sure that he is up against an 
impassable barrier. 


Ten years ago, people thought the automobile indus- 
try was heading straight toward ruin because it went 
calmly ahead providing for an ever expanding mar- 
ket, when apparently the point of saturation had been 
reached. 


Today, there is still great danger in many lines of 
underestimating the buying capacity of the hundred 
million people who constitute the wealthiest nation 
in the world, 
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A circular mailed this week to the drug and depart- 
ment stores, tells the story “of a real, simon-pure, 
18-carat success”’ in the toilet goods field, which was 
the result of a manufacturer courageously refusing 
to accept what at first seemed the fixed limit of his 
market. 

After about four years of steady growth, Mr. Warren 


found the speed with which the business had gone 
forward beginning to slacken. 


Old customers still demanded Cutex, but it began to 
look as though the number of women who could be in- 
terested was definitely limited. 


Advertising? 
It had been tried—in a small way. 
A little card in some of the best women’s publications 


—just to remind the woman who gave special thought 
to the care of her hands that Cutex would help her. 


It was then decided that it wasn’t enough just to 
hold the door open for customers to come in; new 
customers must be created. 


The story of Cutex was told—not in a stereotyped, 
rubber-stamp fashion, but its actual uses and possi- 
bilities were told in such forceful way as to make 
home manicuring attractive and easy to thousands 
of women who had never given the subject more 
than a passing thought before. 


On another page of the same. circular the result of 
this new policy is told: 


The entire factory and offices occupied at the 

outset only a small portion of a loft in Vesey ——_— 
Street, New York City. 

Soon two floors were needed. 

Then three floors. 

And without even stopping to catch its 

breath, the business went right on expanding i 4 


until now it occupies eight flocrs, with a won- 

derful array of automatic machinery almost 

human in its thoroughness, and a small army of people, 
busy manufacturing the Cutex products. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 


Chicago Boston Detroit Cincinnati 
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“Four retail businesses out of 
every ten will go to the wall in the 
next five years. Three out of 
fourteen will be living in the fif- 
teenth year. 

“These are not our figures. 
They are reports of unbiased in- 
vestigators. 

“They show that retail busi- 
nesses die at such an alarming 
rate that every retailer should ask 
‘What’s the trouble? What is the 
remedy?’ 

“The trouble may be _ several 
things, but more likely it is one 
thing. 

“A very robust man may have 
only one little thing the matter 
with him. Yet that little may be 
enough to cause death. 

“And so a business 95 per cent 
healthy may be killed by a little 
5 per cent of something wrong. 

“See the remedy inside.” 

Here Mr. Dealer unfolds again 
and sees an illustration of a chem- 
ist making a microscope test for 
germs, and reads: 

“Are there any disease germs in 


your business?” The copy follows 


on: “Here are two powerful 
truths; First, now is the time, 
while your business is still healthy, 
to look for the germs of disease 
in it. Seeond, you can find out for 
yourself whether the conditions 
are healthy or otherwise. You can 
do no harm by making this test. 
If your examination shows every- 
thing in good shape you will be 
glad to know it. And if the test 
shows that some of your methods 
are wrong and liable to bring dis- 
aster sooner or later, now is the 
time to know this so that you can 
change to right methods.” 

Note should be made here that 
the suggestion is that the dealer 
make a test himself. What test? 
John Lucas & Co. do not tell him 
here, but they do tell him how 
he may find out about that test, 
and call his attention to the fact 
that: 

“This is the work of business 
experts. It calls your attention to 
the necessary questions you should 
ask about your business. You can 
easily make this test. It is prac- 
tical and to the point. It may 
prove of great value to you. You 
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may discover weaknesses in your 
business that you did not know 
existed. You may see opportuni- 
ties for profit that you have been 
overlooking. The test is free. To 
secure it just fill out and mail us 
the attached post card.” 

The post card is a simple re- 
quest for the test, and the dealer 
may check off on it the nature of 
his business, such as hardware 
dealer, druggist, general store 
merchant, etc. 

The second folder has a dis- 
tinctly “detective flavor,” and is 
headed “Enemies; to detect them 
will mean dollars to you.” There 
is a group of mysterious faces be- 
side the type. 

Then the folder unfolds to “You 
have enemies in your business, 
Mr. Wide-Awake Merchant—you 
whose business is a battle against 
costs, wastes, accident, competition 
and slow purchases—” etc. 

If these two folders have failed 
to evoke a request from the dealer 
a third is sent, which hits him 
from still another angle: “Mer- 
chant discovers hidden treasure in 
his store.” This folder discusses 
several instances of veritable gold 
mines in business which various 
firms have stumbled across unex- 
pectedly, and is calculated to make 
the merchant question himself as 
to whether there may not be a 
fortune in some new idea of han- 
dling his stove sales, refrigerator, 
paint or building material sales, 
and, of course, winds up with the 
suggestion that the first step 
should be a thorough analysis of 
his business, made by himself, as 
per the “100 per cent efficiency 
test.” 

In the event of no reply from 
the first three folders, there goes 
to the dealer a fourth, which hits 
him brutally between the eyes with 
the question, “How far is your 
head above water?” It doesn’t 
mince matters or gloss over dan- 
gers. It shows how the merchant 
who was satisfied with the 55 per 
cent rung on the ladder of effi- 
ciency was drowned in the rising 
bog of costs. He is asked direct- 
ly, “How efficient is your busi- 
ness?” and invited to send for the 
test and find out for himself, 
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From P rejudice 
to Patronage 


The October 1917 edition of Thomas’ Register will con- 
ain 4000 advertisements. This is MORE THAN DOUBLE 
he number that ever before appeared in any one issue of 
iny trade publication, at any time, anywhere in the world. 


While this total includes, as usual, new patrons who are 
testing its value for the first time, the MAJOR PORTION 
OF IT CONSISTS OF ADVERTISEMENTS RENEWED 
FROM THE PREVIOUS EDITION, 
in many instances for increased space. 
It has been built up by inducing as 





MEMBER A. B. C. 





many as possible to test it out each 
year and by delivering such extraordi- 
nary value to them that almost 100% 
become permanent patrons. 


This result is especially significant 
in view ‘of the fact that almost all these 
patrons at one time doubted the adver- 
tising value of space in any publication 
of this class, but in substantially every 
instance their tests of the merits of 

Thomas’ Register have changed their 
prejudice to permanent patronage in 
respect to this publication. It brings 
the highest class of inquiries at the 
lowest cost per inquiry. 

Number of users. Approximately 
10,000 (7th and 8th Edition, 6200 of 


HE only work that instantly later). 


furnishes a complete list of all 
he{Manufacturers and primary 
ources of supply for any con- 
eivable article. or kind of article, 
nore than 70,000. Published 
nce a year. Used thousands of 
imes each day _ Instantly shows 
vho makes any special brand or 
rade name. Many other exclu- 
ive features of value to buyers. 


Importance of users—Their aggre- 
gate capital exceeds $16,000,000,000, 
equivalent in this respect to 160,000 
subscribers of $100,000 each. 
Cost—for only one insertion a year, 
but brings continuous returns for one, 
two and three years thereafter. 








‘homasPublishing Company, 129-135 LafayetteSt., NewYork City 


OSTON, CHICAGO 


Allston Sq, 


20 W. Jackson Blvd, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
311 California St, 


LONDON, 
24 Railway Approach 
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When a request is received from 
a merchant for information on 
how to make the test, the follow- 
ing list of questions is sent him: 


1. Do you like your work? 
2. Are you open to suggestion? 
3. Is the total percentage of expense 
to as less than 20 per cent? 
Is the rapidity of your turnover 
pF at least to these figures? 
(General Merchandise Stores, 
Hardware Stores, 3:5 times.) 
5. Are you doing all the business pos- 
sible with your present overhead ex- 
pense? 
6. Do you know the community and 
buy what it requires? 
- Do you overcome sales-resistance 
by Ly ed nationally advertised goods? 
8. Are you educating your buyers to 
newer, higher wants? 
© you conduct your business on 
the one-price plan? 
10. Are your goods marked in plain 
figures? 
11. Do you keep a record of sales by 
departments? 
12. Is there any 


6 times, 


“soldiering’’ or time- 


— by your employees? 
. Do you use your own and clerk’s 
time according to relative value? 
Do you make easy and immediate 
in of complaints? 
15. Do you 
sell bi 
16 


make special efforts to 
-price articles? 

o you keep and use a mailing 
list? 

17. Have you a system for getting 
facts about your possible customers that 
may help make more sales? 

18. Do you try to enlarge your sell- 
ing territory? 

Do you use the personal canvass 
to help sales? 

20. Do you constantly use 
al dealer helps? 

Is your stock clean, and displays 
idmeaies ? 

22. Do you make it a point to know 
thoroughly, the goods you sell? 

23. Do you regularly réad some busi- 
ness efficiency literature? 

24. Does your treatment of em- 
ployees inspire respect, loyalty, and en- 
ergy? 

25. Are you ambitious to do a bigger 
business? 

Total percent 

THE TOTAL SHOWS HOW CLOSELY YOU 
APPROACH 100% RETAIL SELLING. 


manu fac- 


WHEN THE MERCHANT AWAKES 


Having asked himself these 
questions, and having come to the 
realization that he has nothing 
but zero to place opposite a great- 
er or -less number of them, the 
merchant generally needs no urg- 
ing to send the sheet back to the 
company with the hope of finding 
out how to remedy conditions. 

There is established at once an 
entente cordiale. between himself 
and the.firm. He has progressed 
to the point where he is willing 
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to listen to the representative of 
the company when he calls. 

The company lays down a flat 
rule for its representatives when 
they call. He must not talk to 
that merchant in his store. He 
must refuse absolutely to discuss 
the matter with him except under 
conditions where there is no 
chance for interruption for two 
or three hours. He must explain 
that the matter in hand is so se- 
rious that it must be taken up 
with undivided attention. He 
must arrange to see the merchant 
that night, at his home, or at the 
hotel, somewhere where they can 
take their time and talk the mat- 
ter over at their leisure. 

In the first conference, the 
salesman allows the merchant 
to unbosom himself as_ to 
the conditions under which 
he operates. The thing which the 
salesman avoids is jumping in and 
telling the merchant he ought to 
do this, that or the other thing, 
for the guiding principle of the 
campaign to “sell” the merchant 
on efficiency is to develop his con- 
fidence by making him ask for the 
service the company wishes to ex- 
tend to him. After the’ first in- 
vitation on the part. of the com- 
pany the initiative really lies with 
the merchant. The company is 
willing to be his helpmate, but 
he must prove his sincerity by a 
reasonable amount of interest. 

The company’s . representative 
extends the aid, then, of the vari- 
ous services the. company has to 
offer ih accounting, selling, and 
the thousand and one’ other 
phases that may develop—the aid 
of the experts with whom the 
company has arrangements on 
this sort of work. 

This necessitates a full report 
on the individual case, which is 
handled individually from here 
on. 

Perhaps no better idea could 
be gathered of the way these 
interviews are conducted than 
through the following report of a 
salesman, in which only the names 
of the firm and the manager 
thereof are eliminated, for obvi- 
ous reasons. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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in the trenches? 
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In ten years land has in- 
creased 100% in value. 


Even without considering 
the present munificent 
crops, the farmer would 
thus be a rich man. 


The Farm Journal is 
bought by more people 
than buy any other farm 
paper—most bought be- 
cause most valued, for 
every copy is sold on 
approval. 
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ANY a successful selling 
campaign is indebted to the 
factory’s efficient shipping depart- 
ment, to an extent that is little 
realized. So long as shipments 
go out smoothly and without de- 
lay, and are routed carefully and 
arrive at their destination prompt- 
ly, this part of the organization 
is a cog in the machine. But let 
something happen to cause a seri- 
ous upset in shipping routine and 
the sales and advertising depart- 
ments learn very quickly how 
close is their relation to and how 
real is their dependence on the 
shipping end of the business. 
It is an upset of just this sort 
that is found in the present coun- 
’  try-wide freight congestion. The 
Government gets first call of 
freight cars for transporting 


ments, food and clothing for the 
army, munitions and supplies for 
the Expeditionary Forces and 
every other purpose for which 
cars are needed to carry on the 
war. Railroads have been forced 
to declare freight embargoes in 
many instances. Even when cars 
are secured, they are likely to 
get tangled up in the terminal 
congestion and practically are 
“lost” for days at a time. 

Because this condition is so 
general and affects manufacturers 
of all classes alike, Printers’ INK 
believes it will be valuable to 
show what certain representative 
concerns are doing to mitigate the 
effects. 

The Quaker Oats Company, of 
Chicago, began a campaign several 
months ago to get jobbers and 
dealers to stock up heavily with 
the Quaker products in anticipa-~ 
tion of a possible freight tie-up. 
These efforts, according to L. 
Richards, head of the freight de- 
partment, were successful in 
some instances, though not to as 
great a degree as had been hoped. 








Keeping Dealers Stocked, in Spite 
of Freight Congestion 


Quaker Oats, Wrigley’s Gum, etc., Have Been Kept Moving in Various 
Ways, Which Their Manufacturers Tell About 


building supplies for the canton- . 


Some of the reasons for this were 
1 









unsettled conditions in the grain 
trade, due to the prospect of Gov- 
ernment price-fixing and other 
factors, while some buyers seemed 
to think that Government control . 
of the carriers would prevent any 
congestion of traffic. The com- 
pany has its own distributing 
warehouses at various strategic 
market points, but has not loaded 
up with stock in all of them be- 
cause of grain market conditions, 
which have not been altogether 
favorable. As Mr. _ Richards 
points out, there are many factors 
to be taken into account, besides 
the one of getting the goods to 
the customer. At present, while 
he is optimistic regarding the abil- 


. ity of the carriers to move freight 


after the big effort on coal and 
army camp materials is out of the 
way, he admits that “strong-arm” 
methods applied to the railroads 
and their representatives are still 
needed in order to get cars, and 
that the sympathy and intelligence 
of the carriers are being appealed 
to with good effect. 

Instructing their salesmen to 
urge on dealers the necessity of 
ordering far enough in advance of 
their needs to avoid losses due to 
delayed shipments is a plan used 
by John Lucas & Co., of Phila- 
delphia. In a great many cases 
trouble has been: so avoided, but 
not in all. 

The company’s policy is to allow 
salesmen to handle complaints per- 
sonally wherever possible. It was 
deemed inadvisable to send letters 
broadcast, warning dealers to ex- 
pect delays, because no matter how 
carefully worded, the construction 
might be taken from them that 
the company was not primarily in- 
terested in pushing the shipments 
through on schedule time. It is 
realized that no matter what 
methods are -used to meet the 
freight delays, a very large pro- 
portion of the shipments are in 
urgent demand, and an assump- 
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tion on the part of transportation 
companies that Lucas dealers are 
expecting delays and will not be 
hurt by them might have very 
serious tendencies. 

At the salesmen’s conference the 
men took up the situation indi- 
vidually with the Lucas shipping 
department and had the conditions 
laid before them. In addition 
they received instructions on the 
best methods of handling the deal- 
ers’ complaints and aiding them 
to get the goods—such procedure 
as looking up the freight agents 
and the bills of lading, starting 
tracers, etc. 

The transportation crisis found 
Fel & Co., also of Philadelphia, 
with a developing system of dis- 
tribution through branch ware- 
houses all over the country, which 
acted excellently as a shock ab- 
sorber. The company has so many 
of these sub-centers of distribu- 
tion, in so many cities, that in the 
vast number of cases the buyer 
calls at the warehouse to get his 
goods himself. So well has this 


system met the situation, says Dr. 


Goldbaum, that so far as he has 
been able to find out no dealer 
has at any time been out of Fels 
naptha soap. 

The warehouse system was not 
the result of freight congestion, 
however. It had already been de- 
veloped to a large scale, and was 
in the process of further rapid 
development, so that with the pos- 
sible exception of New England, 
it was not necessary to add ware- 
houses to the system which had 
not already been in contempla- 
tion. In this territory, things 
were hurried a bit. 


STOCKS IN ADVANCE OF 


The Acme White Lead and 
Color Company, of Detroit, has 
fused its traffic and sales prob- 
lems, in some measure, by run- 
ning production and storage of 
finished goods far ahead of imme- 
diate needs. All of its two hun- 
dred and fifty salesmen have been 
instructed to try to induce dealers 
to anticipate their needs so that 
shipment may be made in time to 
reach them without fail before 
the goods actually are needed. 
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At its factory, the company has 
itself anticipated its own needs, 
by stocking over a million dollars 
worth of extra raw materials over 
and above the usual purchases, 
filling all available space with ex- 
tra raw materials. This applies in 
all of the five branch factories 
also so that freight or no freight 
the factories can keep running. 

In its twenty-five branch ware- 
houses, all available space has 
been given to extra storage. All 
branches have been given an eigh- 
teen months stock, or about three 
times as much as is usual. This 
has eliminated long-distance ship- 
ping except in full-car lots. 

The company also has met the 
railways more than half way on 
the suggestion that cars be loaded 
heavier, and the “car load” has 
been nearly doubled. Formerly 
it was the custom to ship about 
40,000 pounds in a car, that being 
accepted as the “car load” order. 
Now the standard car is 70,000 
pounds, and often much more is 
shipped. 

Of course this does not apply to 
shipments to dealers, for the av- 
erage paint dealer would not want 
a car load of paints at one time— 
though some of them buy that 
way. Dealer orders are filled 
from the branches, and the haul 
averages so short that the delay 
is not great. On shipments that 
are not too long motor trucks are 
used. 

A dozen distributing ware- 
houses were operated by the Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr., Company be- 
fore the war and when conditions 
became unfavorable in the Mid- 
dle West two additional ware- 
houses were established at Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh. 


FREE USE OF EXPRESS COMPANIES TO 
HASTEN DELIVERIES 


The company is also sparing no 
expense to get the goods into the 
hands of the jobbers promptly, 
and when local conditions are 
especially unsatisfactory goods 
are shipped by express. At times 
the express charges for service 
of this kind are more than $1,000 
a day in excess of normal, as a re- 
sult of this decision to give service 
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to customers at whatever cost. 

There is an increasing use of 
express shipments to be noted all 
along the line. The Ford Motor 
Company is said to be spending 
about $50,000 a week on prepaid 
express shipments to branches 
and the Detroit Steel Products 
Company is sending out solid car 
loads of express to single cus- 
tomers. 

A number of concerns report to 
PRINTERS’ INK that they have been 
able to bring about an improve- 
ment of conditions by making full- 
car shipments to central points 
and then breaking them up for 
the short hauls. 

The Woolworth Company, one 
of the largest shippers of package 
goods in the country, has no ware- 
houses, all goods for the stores 
being forwarded to them from the 
individual manufacturers from 
whom they have been purchased. 

This saves the carrier charges 
that would be incurred if they 
were sent to a distributing point. 
The plan, which had already been 
adopted before the’ war started, 
has proved extremely valuable 
during the first few months when 
so much freight trouble has de- 
veloped. Not only has it saved 


‘the shippers considerable money 


but it has also saved time and 
prevented delay in the delivery of 
goods to the widely scattered 
stores. : 

ONE WAY WOOLWORTH USES 

C. L. Hilleary, the traffic man- 
ager, who, until he went to the 
Woolworth Company had been a 
railroad man, having worked him- 
self up from twisting brakes on a 
freight train, through the numer- 
ous positions until he became 
general freight and passenger 
agent of a big railroad, recently 
evolved a plan which, he believes, 
if adopted by the lines terminating 
in New York, would help the 
freight situation on the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad very materially. 

“We are all familiar,” said Mr. 
Hilleary, “with the abnormal con- 
ditions that have prevailed in 
the port of New York during the 
past twelve months or more. Em- 


bargoes that overlapped have made 
it impossible for shippers of less 
than car load lots to get their 
goods to the proper destination. 
To relieve this situation and de- 
feat the embargoes the following 
scheme is now being put into ef- 
fect and has already proved effec- 
tive. 

“The shipper, when he is able to 
do so, loads a car to a minimum 
capacity of 20,000 pounds, at the 
warehouse or factory with pack- 
age freight consigned to a number 
of cities on a railroad beyond the 
initial line. The car is delivered 
without rehandling to the con- 
necting line on which the cities of 
delivery are located. When it 
reaches the most available trans- 
fer point on this road the car is 
opened and the merchandise it 
contains is sorted and dispatched 
to its several destinations by local 
freight trains. It can readily be 
seen that under this plan the num- 
ber of handlings is reduced to a 
minimum, thus relieving the con- 


_ gested terminals where miscellan- 


eous freight is usually handled. 

“As an illustration showing how 
this plan works take shippers on 
the Pennsylvania road west of 
Pittsburgh. While an embargo 
on package freight is in force by 
the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford they could forward any 
packages they desired as miscel- 
laneous freight to the Pittsburgh 
transfer station where such goods 
could be assembled and loaded in 
car load lots of a minimum of 
20,000 pounds, which cars could 
then be forwarded to the New 
Haven railroad without breaking 
or transfer at any intermediate 
point. 

“The plan would also apply to 
shippers of miscellaneous freight 
from points between Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia, the packages be- 
ing forwarded to the transfer sta- 
tion at Philadelphia where they 
would be loaded in solid car load 
lots and forwarded to the New 
Haven road. If all of the roads 
would put this plan into operation 
it would cut down delays in for- 
warding, save expense, and very 
materially relieve the congested 
terminals.” 
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The Franklin Baker Company, 
Philadelphia, also collates ship- 
ments for a general locality and 
gets them off in a single car load 
lot, or holds one car load for an- 
other scheduled to go the follow- 
ing day or so, and sends them 
along together. Such shipments 
are caught at an advantageous 
point for breaking up into their 
individual elements. The company 
also has bought two cars of its 
own, which have been a help. 

Mr. Baker says that the services 
of a traffic routing concern have 
been of inestimable value in keep- 
ing the company posted on embar- 
goes and conditions of conges- 
tion. 

Still another procedure is in 
the case of shipments which have 
to pass over more than one road, 
where the company routes it only 
for the first part of the journey, 
and allows the first road to turn 
it over to the road best able to 
handle it at the end of the first 
Stage. 


PUTS IT UP TO RAILROADS 


“Finally,” said Mr. Baker, “we 
are very frank in telling the solic- 
iting representatives of the vari- 
ous roads that we are making our 
shipments over those lines which 
can give us the best service at the 
moment, and are not allowing their 
natural solicitation to sway us. I 
think that a great many manufac- 
turers are giving business these 
days to representatives with whom 
they have close relations to the 
detriment of efficiency. 

“We have, of course, been re- 
ceiving a good many complaints 
from the trade. I call them com- 
plaints, but that is not the proper 
word. I must say that the spirit 
of the trade in this crisis has been 
fine. The dealers seem to realize 
thoroughly the handicaps which 
the business of the entire country 
is working under. Their letters 
to us are not really complaints, 
but courteous notices that goods 
have not been received, and re- 
quests that we do what we can 
with the transportation company 
at our end of the line to find them 
and get them through.” 

The possibilities of long-distance 
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hauls by motor trucks are being 
developed by some Chicago con- 
cerns asa means of making them- 
selves more nearly independent 
of freight congestion. One of 
the leading wholesale grocers of 
that city recently made a shipment 
of several tons of high-priced teas 
to Cleveland, O., by truck, and 
expressed itself as satisfied with 
the venture. 

A special application of the plan, 
outlined above, of getting deal- 
ers to stock ahead of needs is 
found in the case of the United 
Cigar Stores Company. On Octo- 
ber 15 this concern began shipping 
Christmas premium goods to its 
numerous stores. Usually these 
shipments are not forwarded until 
the end of November. The stores 
are already stocked with a suf- 
ficient quantity of supplies to 
carry them along for at least two 
months and, in the case of distant 
points, four months. 

Several traffic managers point 
out that frequently shipments by 
water routes are a way of avoid- 
ing freight congestion. The 
United Cigar Stores have utilized 
coastwise shipping in getting 
goods from Key West and Tampa 
and the Union Carbide Company 
has received nearly all its supplies 
by way of the Great Lakes. 

Frequently it is the case that 
an improved method of handling 
freight is found near at hand, 
when railroad difficulties seem un- 
surmountable. Thus, the Boston 
Belting Company finds that it can 
either load or unload a car within 
eight hours after it is placed at 
the company’s disposal. Its truck- 
men have been instructed that 
under no circumstances is freight 
to be left in a freight house over 
night when there is any possible 
way for it to be taken away. 

As time goes on it is to be ex- 
pected that other ways will be de- 
vised of meeting the untoward 
situation. It was a new condi- 
tion American manufacturers had 
to face, but the fact that they are 
setting out to solve it and thus 
directly assist the Government 
with its own shipping difficulties 
speaks volumes for the patriotism 

of the country’s business men. 
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‘‘Ninety per cent of wisdom 
consists of being wise in time.”’ 


“Certainly it has been proved to the 
nation that regardless of its strength 
and wealth it was unable to organize 
itself for war rapidly enough after 
Congress had declared war. 


We may concede that the administra- 
tion and Congress did everything with- 
in human power and wisdom and 
planned and worked just as rapidly as 
if enemy vessels were carrying troops 
to the American coast. We believe that 
the government has done everything 
which possibly could be done. 


Advantage has been taken of the 
best counsel to be found in the nation. 
The government has kept in mind a 
conception of war on its largest scale. 
Plans have indicated a comprehension 
of the magnitude of the work. If the 
event outdoes the preparation it will be 
because vision and imagination could 
not take it in. 


We made a declaration of war a pre- 
liminary to preparedness for war, and 
a nation once taught how little its own 
peaceful intent may govern its necessi- 
ties and how powerless it is to make 
war if it is not prepared for it should 
not ask for another lesson. 


The United States has learned that 
its intent will not keep it out of war 
and that its determination and willing- 
ness will not make it fit for war if it 
has given no thought to its defenses 
until it has reached the need of them. 


Without imposing heavy taxes on. the 
people, without inflaming them with 
military ideas, and without depriving 
selected citizens unreasonably of their 
time, the nation can avoid ever again 
exposing itself to unnecessary danger 
if it will develop a reasonable opinion 
on the subject of national defense and 
make it effective in the next Congress.’ 


—Extracts from an eC in the Chi- 
cago Tribune, Oct. 9, 


—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


The manufacturer who puts 
off advertising until the need 
for business is acutely felt, is 
in a good deal the same fix as 
the nation that puts off mili- 
tary preparation until war is 
declared. 


Some advertising is profitable 
only for the immediate results 
it may produce. But generally 
speaking, ninety per cent of the 
value of advertising is educa- 
tional value, cumulative value, 
the value of building up a fav- 
orable opinion in advance 
among possible buyers. 


The concerns that reap the big 
profits from advertising are 
those that use constructive, 
creative, efficient advertising, 
continuously. 


The value of such a policy is 
especially great in fields of 
business allied to engineering 
where standard practice, cus- 
tom and_ precedent are particu- 
larly powerful. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age 
Electrical World 


American Machinist 


Electric Railway Journal 
Electrical Merchandising 


Engineering News-Record 


Engineering and Mining Journal 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
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On being 
“Party of the First Part 


in a smoke monopoly ¢ 


That Complete Citizen, Ben Franklin, used 
to say “‘ Drive your business —or your business 
will drive you!"’ 

J figure it’s the same with a cigar. At least 
I've found it so. 

For years I smoked cigars of black, narcotic 
smack, that dimmed my eyes and put fur on 
my tongue. My nerves, too, registered an 
$. 0. 8, 


‘Oho,’ thought I, “a smoke monopoly, — 
in favor of the smoke.”’ 

To remedy matters, I tried a ROBERT 
BURNS. Forthwith I stepped into my right- 
ful place, as master of the situation. 

The point is this—J dominate the smoking _ 
hour, instead of my cigar. Good ROBERT 
BURNS plays a second fiddle to my first. 

We have a perfect understanding. This is 
it: that I am not to cut down on the mumber' 
of ao. but keep to mild ones— ROBERT 
BUR 

. . 
~ 

Listen, Man-who-likes-cigars! Mildness t-\S% 
can be mixed with goodness to make a palat- Y 
able cigar. Precisely, that is what the makers 
of prime ROBERT BURNS have done! 

How did they do it? 

The d/endand the curing explain it. ROBERT 
BURNS’ Havana filler gives him fine flavor. 
Our own special curing gives that Havana 
tare mildness. The neutral Sumatra wrapper 
helps that mildness. 

So ROBERT BURNS goes on, converting 
men from heaviness to mildness. So grows his 
circle of friends, who smile as they say of good rw 
ROBERT BURNS—“‘Even better today than gw 

ever before!"’ - 

Remember thar Lutle Bobbie a pocker edinion of ee 
ROBERT BURNS himself Pre Sc 


Robt Burns cigar | 


GENERAL CIGAR CO.., Inc., 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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As advertised by 
GENERAL Cicar Co., Inc., New York 
and Buackman-Ross Company, New York 
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LikE most advertising men, we 
smoke as we work, We used to 
smoke too many heavy, black 
cigars. 


Our own experience with Robert 
Burns taught us the common sense 
in a balanced smoke menu—which, 
without cutting down our smoking 
pleasure, left us feeling fresher at 


the end of the day. 


The sales sheets show that this 
suggestion of balanced smoking is 
appealing strongly to the average 
business man. 

Just between us— 


“Have you tried one lately?” 





: BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY 
Advertising 
95 Madison Avenue New York 





| NEXT WEEK: 
“Did the name 
help or hinder?” 
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Main Entrance to CHICAGO 


A direct route to the confidence and trade of Chicago 
is through the open door of the CHICAGO EVENING 
AMERICAN with its daily assemblage of over 1,000,000 
selected buyers. 

You reach this immense and concentrated market 
effectively, economically, resultfully, when you enter 
through this “main entrance” medium. 


The CHICAGO EVENING 
AMERICAN 


Eastern Office, Central Office, Pacific Coast Office, 
Columbus Circle, Hearst Building, Call Building, 
New York. Chicago. San Francisco, 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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National Advertisers Give Outdoor 


Space to Promote Liberty Bonds 


William Wrigley, Jr., American Sugar Refining Co., and Anheuser-Busch 
Among Those Who Contribute $50,000 Worth of Advertising in 
Second Federal Reserve District 


HE largest, most conspicuous, 
and by many regarded as the 
most beautiful, electric sign in the 
world, located on the west side 
of Broadway between Forty-third 
and Forty-fourth streets, which 
for several months has been de- 
voted to the exploitation of Wrig- 
ley’s Spearmint and other chewing 
gums, now carries in gigantic let- 
ters of flame the slogan “Your 
Patriotic Duty—Buy a Liberty 
Bond.” 
During the entire month of Oc- 
tober this message will be read 


painted, antl posters, would be 
of great assistance in driving 
home the importance of the loan 
and the necessity of its prompt 
support by the public. As the 
committee was without funds for 
employing this form of advertis- 
ing the only way to secure them 
was to appeal to advertisers who 
were already using them to ex- 
ploit their products, to loan the 
signs for the purpose. In order 
to secure their co-operation Ben- 
jamin Strong, Governor of ‘the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 





THE WRIGLEY SIGN TRANSFORMED 


by hundreds of thousands of men 
and women who pass_ through 
Times Square, the center of the 
theatrical and night life of the 
city. No one can overlook it be- 
cause the color and figure designs 
of the sign itself are so artistic 
and striking that they compel the 
attention of all who come within 
sight distance of it. 

The Wrigley sign, however, is 
only one of the many costly out- 
door signs that have been gener- 
ously turned over to the Liberty 
Loan Committee of the Second 
Federal Reserve District by na- 
tional and local advertisers for use 
in selling its quota of the $3,000,- 
000,000 United States bonds. Guy 
Emerson, head of the Publicity 
Department, in planning the ad- 
vertising campaign, realized that 
outdoor signs, both electrical and 
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York sent the following telegram 
to all concerns thus represented: 


New York, Sept. 26, 1917. 

Secretary of the Treasury has desig- 
nated the Liberty Loan Committee of 
New York to act for him in advertising 
second Liberty Loan in this district. 
Our committee attaches greatest impor- 
tance’ to outdoor advertising in New 
York City. Painted bulletins here are 
seen by vast population, not only from 
New York, but from all over the United 
States and Europe. We have noted 
that you have some of most prominent 
locations in and around New York 
which attract attention of thousands 
daily. Bankers of New York who are 
devoting their time to this work feel 
that the use of one or more of these 
signs during the month of October to 
advertise Liberty Loan would be great 
contribution to Government. Will you 
authorize your agents here, at our ex- 
pense, to change copy of such signs as 
you may designate during month of 
October. These signs to be repainted 
as you may direct at the end of the 
month. This patriotic action on your 
part will be greatly appreciated by us 
and by the Government. 
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William Wrigley, Jr., was one 
of the first to respond by placing 
at the disposal of the Committee 
his great electric sign at Broad- 
way and Forty-third street. As 
the sign costs Mr. Wrigley $60,000 
a year his contribution represents 
$5,000, the amount he will pay for 
its use during the month of Octo- 
ber. 

C. M. Woolley, president of the 
American Radiator Company re- 
plied to Governor Strong’s tele- 
gram as follows: 


Cuicaco, Sept. 27, 1917. 
pays to advertise, it will 
advertise patriotically. 
gladly extend loan of 
Greater New York for 
advertising Liberty Bonds. You ask 
for two boards, but are at liberty to 
use up to ten of our choicest disple ay 
boards for month of October, if_ this 
offer fits into your publicity plans. Have 
instructed bill posters and O. J. Gude 
Co. to co-operate with your committee 
in above matter. 


Since it 
pay bigger to 
We, therefore, 
bill boards in 


The American Sugar Refining 
Co. responded thus: 


In answer to yours of the 26th in- 
stant, it gives us great pleasure to ad- 
vise that we have assigned to the use 
of the Liberty Loan Committee a 24- 
inch newspaper space for Monday, Oc- 
tober Ist in 234 daily newspapers in 
cities east of the Mississippi River, at 
an aggregate cost of $6,000. 

A list of these papers is attached, 
and our agency, Messrs. N. W. Ayer & 
Son, of Philadelphia, is attending to 
the details of inserting an advertise- 
ment entitled, “WwW ar Duty This Side of 
the Trenches,” which your copy divi- 
sion has already approved. 

You also ask that we assign one or 
more of our New York painted bulle- 
tins to the uses of the Liberty Loan 
Committee for one month. We feel 
disposed, however, to allow the Com- 
mittee to use all of our signs, number- 
ing 100 in Greater New York, or any 
part of them. We understand that the 
Committee will assume the expense of 
painting the signs and the replacing of 
the original design at the end of the 
month. 

We stand ready to donate the serv- 
ices of 250 of our salesmen in East- 
ern, Central, and Southern States to 
work for your Committee under your 
own direction during the month of 
October. 

We are very glad for this opportu- 
nity to assist your Committee, and we 
hope for the complete and speedy suc- 
cess of the Second Liberty Loan. 


Others who generously offered 
their outdoor signs to the com- 
mittee were the 

Rice 
Association, 


Pioneer Ware- 
Leaders of the 
Metropolitan 


houses, 
World 
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Life Insurance Co., Bush Termi- 
nal Co., Truly Warner, Platt & 
Washburn Refining Co., Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Claremont Thea- 
tre, Lee Tire Sales Co., Henry E. 
Gourd, Sterling Tire Co., Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., F. F. Dalley 
Co., Washburn - Crosby Go., 
Parker Pen Co., The Texas Co., 
Blue Valley Creamery Co., E. La 
Montagne’s Sons, National Bis- 
cuit Co., Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co., Borden’s Condensed Milk 
Sales Co., The N. K. Fairbank 
Co., Anheuser-Busch, Standard 
Oil Co., Michelin Tire Co., Longue 
Vue Hotel Co. - 

The Poster Advertising Asso- 
ciation, which had in September 
submitted to the Liberty Loan 
Committee a plan and estimate 
for a poster advertising cam- 
paign, received a letter from the 
committee stating that it regretted 
that it had no appropriation from 
which to pay for such publicity. 
Was there any other way by 
which .the use of the hoardings 


in New York City’ could 
be obtained for October? the 
committee asked. The Poster 


Association promptly replied that 
it would not only donate the use 
of its stands in New York City, 
but also those in 7,000 other cities 
and towns. 

Of course the committee was 
delighted with the association’s 
generous gift which represents, 
at its usual rates, between $60,000 
and $70,000. The offer was ac- 
cepted Tuesday, October 2. With- 
in four days the sketches for the 
posters were made and approved, 
the copy was placed in the hands 
of the printers at Erie, Pa., and 
the completed posters were 
shipped to the 7,000 cities where 
they were to be placed on the 
boards. On Monday, October 8, 
seven days after the start on the 
campaign was made, 10,000 post- 
ers bearing the message, ‘What 
Good Is Money if We Don’t Win 
This Fight? Buy a Liberty Bond 
Now!” began to appear before the 
eyes of millions of people. 

The poster is of simple design 
and yet it is bound to catch and 
hold the eye of the reader until 
he has received the message it 
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carries. At the right is a big red 
ball upon which the first part of 
the slogan is printed in white 
letters. To the left appears the 
second part of the slogan: “Buy 
a Liberty Bond Now!” in blue 
letters on a white background. 
Harold J. Mahin, vice president 
of the O. J. Gude Co., who has 
been appointed chief of the Out- 
door Advertising Division, on 
Sept. 28 was furnished a list of 
advertisers who had donated the 
use of their signs to the commit- 
tee. The task Mr. Mahin faced 
was monumental. As the Liberty 
Loan campaign was to open Octo- 
ber 1 he had only two days in 
which to change seventy of the 
largest outdoor signs in the city 
from advertisements of commer- 
cial commodities to advertisements 
promoting the Liberty Loan. The 
electric signs had to be recon- 
structed and the bulletin boards 
repainted. An army of electricians 
and painters from the Gude and 
other establishments tackled the 
job Saturday morning, Sept. 29, 
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and by working day and night, 
on Saturday and Sunday, had, on 
Monday, October 1, completed 
their task, and that evening Mr. 
Mahin had the satisfaction of re- 
porting to the committee that the 
entire seventy signs were adver- 
tising Liberty Loan ‘bonds in 
words of fire across the dark 
background of night. On Wednes- 
day evening three others were 
added to the list. 

The Anheuser-Busch sign on a 
roof near Herald Square has for 
a long time been one of the most 
attention-compelling electric light 
signs in the white light district. 
Its most conspicuous feature is a 
reproduction of the company’s 
trade mark showing an eagle with 
outstretched wings in the act of 
flying. Through a_ mechanical 
arrangement the eagle actually 
appears to be soaring through 
the air. In place of the usual 
advertising phrases telling of the 
excellencies of Anheuser-Busch 
beer there now appears the slogan 
“Buy a Liberty Bond.” Nearly 
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every one who passes along 
Broadway stops to watch the ap- 
parent flight of the eagle and, in- 
cidentally has this important mes- 
sage flashed at him. 

In painting the illuminated bul- 
letins only three colors are used, 
red, white and blue. A broad band 
of each runs diagonally across 
the board, upon which the slo- 
gans are painted. The first to 
make its appearance in the Wall 
Street district was placed on the 
wall of the Iselin building next 
to the sub-treasury. It occupies 
a space of seventy by twenty- 
eight feet. Ordinarily its takes 
from one to three days to paint a 
sign of this size but in this case 
the artists began work on Sunday, 
September 30, at 10 o’clock and 
had completed their task at 1 
o’clock, just three hours later. 
This is probably the quickest work 


ae 
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great crowds of people collected 
in the street to watch them. They 
blocked the street and held up 
vehicle traffic until a squad of 
police came along and drove them 
away. The slogan pedestrians 
saw gradually appear on the board 
was this: “We Are All in the 
War. Buy a Liberty Bond. We 
Must All Help Win the War.” 
Within a few days an electric 
Liberty Loan sign will make its 
appearance on the tower of the 
Metropolitan Life building, Twen- 
ty-fourth street and Madison ave- 
nue, at the thirtieth floor. The 
owners of the Woolworth Build- 
ing tendered the use of its tower, 
the highest in the world, for the 
same purpose but owing to its 
architectural decorations and its 
great height the committee found 
that it would be impossible to 
erect the sign and get it in work- 
ing order before the 
very end of the 





What good 
is money 


rrwedonr 
win this war 








Buy a 
Liberly 
Bond, 


Now J 


month when the cam- 
paign closes. 

The painted sign 
slogans are not all 
printed in English. 
In the Mott street 
district they carry 
messages in Chinese; 
in Mulberry and 102d 








POSTER APPEARING IN ONE ADVERTISER'S SPACE 


ever done in painting a sign of 
this size. 

The Parker Pen Company’s big 
bulletin on the wall of a building 
facing the Brooklyn Bridge ap- 
proach when repainted carried this 
inscription: “The Plain Duty of 
the American People—Buy a Lib- 
erty Bond.” In their haste to get 
the work done before dark the 
word “American” was spelled with 
a small initial letter, instead of a 
capital. Mr. Mahin, the next 
morning received three letters, 
two telegrams and half a dozen 
telephone messages calling his at- 
tention to the mistake. One indig- 
nant correspondent wrote: 
“When in hell did it come about 
that America is spelled with a 
small a?” 

When the painters were at 
work on the Liggett & Myers sign 
on Park Row near Ann street 


streets in Italian, and 
in the congested East 
Side district, in Yid- 
dish. In the latter the appeal is 
based upon Liberty Bonds as an 
investment. In nearly all the 
others it is based upon patriotism 
and duty. 

The only commercial benefit 
derived by the advertisers, aside 
from the satisfaction of helping 
the Government in its time of 
need, is from a single line in 
small letters at the bottom of the 
sign giving the name of the com- 
pany or firm to which the indi- 
vidual signs belong. 

The outdoor advertising con- 
cerns that co-operated with Mr. 
Mahin in this campaign were the 
R. C. Maxwell Co., the Interbor- 
ough Sign Co. Dissoway & 
Fisher, the Newark Sign Co., the 
Jersey Outdoor Advertising Co., 
the Jersey City Poster Advertising 
Co. and the Poster Advertising 
Co. of New York. 
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ON THE EDGE OF DEATH 
Donald Thompson photographs a German shell falling in a 
Russian Trench, 
—From Leslie’s. 
When the Russian Giant struck his first blow for 
Democracy, Donald Thompson of Leslie’s was there 


with his camera. 
He was in the thick of the street-war in Petrograd— 


He carried his camera up to the very edge of the barbed wire 
entanglements at the front— 


He lay in the second line trenches when the first line turned and 
fired on their own men— ’ 


—and he brought back the whole, stirring story of democracy 
in the making in the best collection of war-pictures that have come 
out of Russia. 


These photographs will appear in Leslie’s—one more graphic 
chapter of the picture-record of the Great War that is being shown 
to Leslie’s 450,000 families who are glad to pay a higher- than- 
average price for a better-than-average periodical. 


LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Newspaper 
Established in 1855 


Boston New York Chicago 
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Buying Paper Is a Business 
In Itself 


We know a man who has spent a 
lifetime in the paper business yet 
who could not qualify as a Ber- 
mingham & Seaman representative. 
He had a good knowledge of paper 
but it hadn’t been brought down 
to date. 


Keeping tab on the paper situation 
these days is a business in itself, 
and there are very few men who are 
thoroughly posted and able to look 
ahead with any assurance. 


As operators of some of the biggest 
mills in the country, as exclusive 
agents for others, and as represen- 
tatives for many more we have an 
intimate knowledge of immediate 
conditions. This knowledge we are 
always glad to place at the disposal 
of our customers. 


There is a Bermingham & Seaman 
office in every advertising center. 
It will pay you well to get our sug- 
gestions before deciding any im- 
portant paper question. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


“ CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Continental-Commercial Nat’ Fifth Avenue Building 
Bank Building 200 Fifth Avenue 





























In New York City alone there 
are 300 twenty-four sheet poster 
stands that carry the Liberty Loan 
advertising posters. 

Here are some of the slogans 
that are now appearing on the 
signs, bulletin boards and poster 
stands all over the country: 

“Tf you can’t go across—come 
across,” “Your patriotic duty,” 
“He also fights who helps a fighter 
fight,” “If you can’t enlist, in- 
vest,” “Lend your money to your 
Government,” “Stand by the men 
behind the guns,” “If you cannot 
fight, your dollars can,’ “We are 
all in the war we must all help 
win it,” “Stand behind your sol- 
diers who are standing in front of 
you,” “Be a U. S. bond holder, 
It’s patriotic, It’s profitable,” 
“Stand behind the men behind the 
guns,” “For democracy against 
autocracy,” “Help win the war at 
any bank,” “If you can’t fight 
your dollars can.” 


Changes on Chicago “Ameri- 
can” 
Richard C. Chapeck, of the foreign 


advertising department of the Chicago 
Lvening American, has been appointed 
automobile representative of that paper, 

taking the place of Walter Bermingham, 
who has taken a similar position with 
the Chicago Evening Post. Mr. Cha- 
neck has been connected with the local 
and foreign advertising departments of 
the American for three years. 

Rodney Boone, of the local advertis- 
ing department, has been transferred to 
the foreign advertising department. He 
has been a member of the Hearst or- 
ganization for eight years, going to Chi- 
cago from the New York Journal sev- 
eral years ago. 


‘Taylor Succeeds Aspley in Chi- 
cago 


Kirk Taylor, manager of the Detroit 
office of Printers’ Ink, has been ap- 
pointed Western manager, effective No- 
vember 1, and will have charge of the 
Chicago as well as of the Detroit office. 

J. C. Aspley, for over four years on 
the staff of Printers’ Inx, has re- 
signed the management of the Chicago 
office to enter into business for himself, 
specializing in the preparation of litera- 
ture for the stimulation and develop- 
ment of salesmen. 


J. E. Sweet has become associated 
with the Geyer-Dayton Advertising 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. Until last 
June he was publicity manager of the 
Dayton Electric Laboratories Company, 
resigning when the ‘Delco Magazine’”’ 
was discontinued. 
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Side-Light on the Mail-Order 
Business 


How profitable an investment for a 
long pull may be in a_ well-managed 
company with an expanding business 
is exemplified by a purchase of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. stocks some years ago. 
An investor who had faith in the future 
of the mail-order business and manage- 
ment of this company bought 600 shares 
in 1908 when selling around $40 a 
share, the 600 costing a little less than 
$25,000. In 1911 a stock dividend of 
33 1/3 per cent was paid, increasing his 
holdings to 800 shares. Another stock 
dividend of 50 per cent was paid in 
1915, which added 400 shares more, 
making his ownership 1200 shares. Cap- 
ital was again increased early this year 
by a 25 per cent stock dividend, making 
his present holdings 1,500 shares, on 
which cash dividends of $8 annually 
are being paid. The investor is there- 
fore receiving $12,000 a year from his 
original investment of about $25,000, 
and as Sears-Roebuck stock is quoted 
around $160 a share, present market 
value of his stock is $240,000, giving 
him a profit of $215,000 at market price 
in addition to cash dividends received 
during nine years.—IVall Street Journal 


Straws. 
Sales Manager Enters City 
g y 
Government 
Fred H. Locke, general sales _man- 


ager of the Alabastine Company, Grand 
Kapids, Mich., has been appointed Pub- 
lic Welfare Director of the city of 
Grand Rapids. The affairs of the city 
are no longer administered under an 
aldermanic system, but as a business 
organization, conducted by business men. 
Mr. Locke has been associated with the 
Alabastine Company for eighteen years. 
He is succeeded as general sales man- 
ager by D. I. Pinney, formerly man- 
ager of the Eastern office. 


Munsey Buys Site for New 
Building 


Frank A. Munsey has purchased the 
old Stewart Building, facing on Broad- 
way and City Hall Park, New York, and 
will erect on the site a tall office build- 
ing to house the Sun, the Evening Sun, 
and the various Munsey magazines. 

The Stewart Building was erected 
about 1850 by A. T. Stewart and was 
the home of the Stewart department 
store for many years, until the store 
was moved “uptown” to Ninth street, 
to the building now occupied by part of 
the John Wanamaker store. 


Appointment for Carroll B. 
Merritt 


Governor Walter E. Edge, of New 


Jersey, has appointed Carroll B. Mer- 
ritt, advertising manager of Scribner’s 
Magazine and Architecture, a member of 
the board of managers of the New Jer- 
sey State 


Reformatory for Women. 





Federation of Associations to Make 
Vast Bulk Purchases 


Seventeen Co-operative Organizations of California Unite for 


Mutual 


EVENTEEN growing and mar- 


keting associations of Califor- . 


nia have formed a preliminary 
organization that may be very in- 
fluential in reducing costs and 
perfecting business methods in 
various ways. 

Let it be said at the outset, 
however, that the federation does 
not intend to overturn the ac- 
cepted outlets of trade in any way 
whatever. Its influence will not 
be reactionary in character, but 
rather advisory and recommenda- 
tory. There has been a misunder- 
standing in regard to its function 
in the selling field, due, perhaps, 
to the strength of some of the in- 
dividual members of the federa- 
tion and the formidable number 
of associations which are band- 


ing together. 

Unless there is a hitch in pres- 
ent plans, the following organi- 
zations will be included at the 
very beginning: 

California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 


change, Los Angeles; Califor- 
nia Associated Raisin Company, 
Fresno; California Peach Grow- 
ers, Fresno; California Prune & 
Apricot Growers, San Jose; Asso- 
ciated Dairymen of California; 
California State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation; Central California Berry 
Growers’ Association; Highgrove 
Orange Growers’ Association; 
Poultry Producers of Central 
California; Pacific Rice Grow- 
ers’ Association; Sebastopol Ap- 
ple Growers’ Union; Watsonville 
Apple Distributors; California 
Associated Olive Growers; Cali- 
fornia Almond Growers’ Ex- 
change; the Pear Growers; 
Creamery Operaiors’ Association 
and Japanese Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. 

The first meeting of represen- 
tatives of these associations, held 
in San Francisco September 24, 
adjourned to meet late in October 


to elect officers and perfect the 
32 
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Interests 


organization. Other associations 
marketing their products  co- 
operatively are expected to join 
before the October meeting. 

The most important of the pur- 
poses of the federation will be to 
secure a more effective influence 
in questions of legislation, to pur- 
chase materials used by members 
of the individual associations, 
to establish a bureau of foreign 
exploitation, to handle more ef- 
ficiently the labor problem in- 
volving production and to work 
for more economic publicity. On 
account of the widely different 
needs of the various associations 
in the federation it was apparent 
to the framers of the organization 
that “circles of interest” would 
have to be determined and estab- 
lished and that these circles—or 
committees—would have to be 
constituted in accordance with 
the requirements of the associate 
members. 

In the field of purchasing it is 
believed that the associate mem- 
bers using box shook may get to- 
gether in making up one large 
order, thereby securing a better 
price. 

One of the committees would 
deal with the question of adver- 
tising, its members being com- 
posed of the associations active in 
general advertising. As there is 
nothing in the intended plan 
which makes action by the circles 
imperative, the importance of the 
federation in the field of merchan- 
dising and advertising will de- 
pend upon what the respective 
circles actually do. The activities 
of the federation are a matter of 
present and future speculation, 
even though an organization be 
perfected and an _ organization 
formed. 

The federation is largely the 
idea of Harris Weinstock, Mar- 
ket Commissioner of the State of 
California. 














An Original and Distinctive 
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HE human passion to classify 
forces us to put Clarence 
Day’s monthly contribution 

to the Metropolitan in the category 
of a book review department. 
The average book reviewer is in- 
terested in books as books. Day is 
not. His is not the shrivelled emo- 
tion of a dried up book worm. He 
writes of books as books touch life; 
because books are the touchstone 
of the great riddle. His intimate, 
whimsical talks with his funny lit- 
tle drawings make his department © 
as different in style as it is in pur- 
pose. He brings to his comments 
humor and a great wealth of good 
common sense. And because his 
feet are on Mother Earth and his 
eyes to the stars, his stuff is 
heartening. 

























A speaker is known by the audience 
he attracts. Metropolitan readers 
are progressive, forward thinking 
lovers of books who respond quickly 
to big ideas. In no other magazine 
but Metropolitan could Clarence Day 
find his people. 
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6 6 RECENTLY became suspicious of my own instinct. It keeps 
me out of some fields that other men like, I have noticed, and 

I wanted to look at those fields and see why I stayed out. 
Eventually I shut myself up with a bundle of books that were 

chosen for this purpose by friends of mine in whom I’ve no con- 
fidence. I sat in my armchair and looked at my bundle like Nero. 
There stood writers and writeresses whom I was about to devour 
like peacocks, or order like jugglers to entertain me, on pain of 
slow death.”—from “When Nero Reads Novels” in the December 
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fine sense of humor and pos- 
sesses the strength of a man 
who knows and understands his kind. 
No book worm, but a true lover of the 
thought and feeling and heart’s blood 
that men put into their writings, he 
has shown in the Metropolitan his 
altogether exceptional gifts as a critic 
and a philosopher. 
Day does not seek to impress you 
with a display of learning or of 
authority. His directness, his freedom from personal 
antagonism, his great humanness, are the signs of a 
superiority that he never consciously asserts. We will 
match him with the best, living or dead, who have 
written of our great companions, books. Day makes 
them dearer to us. He deepens an appreciation by 
clarifying our judgment. In reading he points out the 
path to take. 


cane DAY, Jr., has a 
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Metropolitan--over 450,000 circulation 
--the big audience of progressive minded 
readers not afraid of ideas. 
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What of German Advertised Goods 
After the War? 


Manufacturers in That Country Are Already Speeding Up Advertising 
in Some Neutral Countries to Withstand American Competition 


66% 7 OU can never sell German 

p po to any man who has 
been a prisoner in Germany.” 

This remark was made recently 
in Washington by a man who not 
only ranks as one of the shrewd- 
est and most practical of Uncle 
Sam’s trade experts, but who has 
had unusual opportunity lately to 
sense conditions and sound senti- 
ment in Europe. 

On the face of the thing the 
comment might appear to have lit- 
tle significance for American ad- 
vertisers. The people of the 
United States cannot conceive of 
developments that will result in 
any considerable number of Amer- 
icans being held as prisoners in 
Germany. . However, this theorist 
as to the ultimate influence of re- 
turned prisoners as market fac- 
tors, went on to point out that 
even if there are but few Ameri- 
cans to bring home from Teuton 
prison camps an abhorrence of 
everything “Made in Germany” 
there are innumerable British. 
French, Italians, Austfalians and 
Canadians in whom will be in- 
stilled such deep-rooted préjudice. 
The determination never again to 
buy anything the origin of which 
can be traced to a German fac- 
tory will be strong with the Ca- 
nadians and with a large share 
of the alien population that will 
come back to the United States 
after the war—the Greeks, Ital- 
ians, Poles, Slavs, etc. 

That the makers of German ad- 
vertised goods cannot pick up the 
threads where they were dropped 
in August, 1914, is becoming more 
apparent every day to United 
States Government officials and 
the commercial attaches of the 
various embassies and legations at 
Washington. 

It is all very well to talk of a 
peace based on the understanding 
that there will be no commercial 
war after the war, but, so far, 
President Wilson is the only 
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Government head who _ has 
espoused that cause. Great Brit- 
ain, France, and other countries, 
are going to “strafe’ Germany 
commercially. If the Govern- 
ments do not agree upon a con 
cert of action, private business 
houses in these countries will— 
that is the purport of- the latest 
information reaching Washington. 
Even in the overtures from the 
Vatican in behalf of peace there 
seems to be a disposition to pass 
over the idea of disarmament or 
the formation of an international 
army for the maintenance of 
peace as impracticable expedients 
and to propose instead a plan 
whereby the pressure to be ex- 
erted upon a recalcitrant power 
would take the form of a trade 
boycott. 


COMMERCIAL STRIFE SEEMS INEVI- 


TABLE 


On top of the boycott of Ger- 
man goods will come the diffi- 
culties that will be precipitated 
through a throwing open of Ger- 
man trade-marks and advertised 
trade names to appropriators who 
can duplicate the articles. 

Just here we find the most defi- 
nite assurance of a readjustment 
of trade on German advertised 
specialties. To read the daily pa- 
pers one might suppose that the 
solicitude of German manufac- 
turers at this time is for the fate 
of the familiar slogan “Made in 
Germany.” That is not the case 
at all. German producers labeled 
their products “Made in Ger- 
many,” but they did not advertise 
this or account it an individual 
asset. What the Germans who 
have advertised internationally— 
either direct or through sub- 
sidiary corporations—are really 
concerned about is the future of 
their trade-marks, patents and la- 
bels. 

Speaking to a representative of 
Printers’ INK the other day, 
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United States Commissioner of 
Patents Newton declared that he 
could not comprehend the logic 
of men or governments that de- 
sire to see German trade-marks 
and labels thrown open to the ap- 
propriation of any one who 
chooses to take them up. As 
Commissioner Newton sees it, the 
injury that is worked in such a 
case is not so much to the Ger- 
man manufacturer as to the gen- 
eral consuming public, who may 
be led to accept what may prove 
an inferior article on the supposi- 
tion that it is a familiar product. 

However, this view, which is 
the prevailing one in officialdom 
in Washington, is not finding such 
ready acceptance in other parts of 
the world. It has already been 
related in Printers’ INK how 
Australia and Russia have thrown 
open German trade-marks and 
trade names to all takers, and now 
comes the news from Japan to the 
effect that action fully as dras- 
tic has just been taken in that 
country. Any manufacturer with 
an appreciation of the marvelous 
imitative faculty of the Japanese 
can surmise what is likely to come 
to pass when the Japs have carte 
blanche to transfer German trade- 
marks and labels to their substi- 
tutes. 

It would be the gravest of mis- 
takes, however, for any person to 
suppose that German manufac- 
turers, the bulk of whose sales 
was, prior to the war, made to 
other nationalities are going to 
accept calmly the seeming in- 
evitable of commercial ostracism 
after the war. The United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has lately been con- 
ducting an investigation in this 
direction and all the information 
collected points to a determina- 
tion to fight as stubbornly as they 
know how for their markets. The 
Germans whose goods have been 
advertised overseas realize as 
well as anybody else that they 
face a prejudice that is almost 
world-wide, but they are not going 
to lie down before it. 

Indications are that there may 
be a sharp difference in policy as 
between the producers of raw ma- 
terials and unbranded goods and 
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the manufacturers of distinctive 
trade-marked wares. For ex- 
ample, the feeling in the central 
empires is that the United States 
will again turn to Austria for 
magnesite, even though this coun- 
try has been getting along with 
a domestic substitute during the 
war. Similarly there is confidence 
in the German dyestuffs industry 
that a considerable portion of the 
American market can be won 
back on the score of price advan- 
tage. Such bulk products, it is 
reasoned, will not encounter the 
prejudices of the individual con- 
sumers, and large buyers will be 
prone to lay aside personal in- 
clinations and buy wherever they 
may obtain cheapest material of 
acceptable quality. 


GERMAN BRANDED GOODS WILL 
SUFFER 


In the case of products where 
names and brands follow through 
to the ultimate consumer the sit- 
uation is very different. Take, 
for instance, such articles as Ger- 
man suede gloves, German silk 
gloves, certain classes of toys, 
photographic lenses, specialties in 
wool underclothing and musical 
instruments of the class known in 
the trade as “small goods.” In 
the case of most of these spe. 
cialties brands have been con- 
spicuously advertised during a 
long term of years. Moreover, 
purchasers have become so accus- 
tomed, when making selection, to 
look for the name of the manu- 
facturer upon each article, that 
it will be revolutionary to put ‘out 
the goods anonymously. Here, 
then, is one of the very real prob- 
lems that confront German ad- 
vertisers, a problem somewhat 
proportionate in perplexity to the 
power of American competition. 

Until recently manufacturers of 
German advertised goods relied 
heavily upon the markets of. Cen- 
tral and South America as out- 
lets after the war. The hope of 
salvation in this quarter was 
based to some extent upon the 
circumstance that the Germans 
have had an excellent trade or- 
ganization in Latin America and 
have managed to maintain an “un- 
derstanding” with Spain. This 
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« | The sworn statement of 
* | circulation made to the 
“ | Kederal Government 
* | Covering a period of six 
“« | months ending Septem- 
‘te | ber 30th, 1917, credits 
't | THE BALTIMORE NEWS 
“ | with an average net paid 
«« | daily circulation of 
= | 90,656; Sunday, 75,590— 


os, | a gain of 16,839 over same 
—" period last year in the daily 
se | edition and gain of 8,277 over 
x, same period last year in the 
i Sunday edition. This is a much 
tat | greater proportionate gain in 
re, | circulation than was made by. 
4% | any other Baltimore newspaper. 
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latter country has, of course, 
very close relations with the 
Latin-American republics. Late 
events, however, indicate that 
Teuton calculations with respect 
to South and Central America 
may be sadly upset. 

German manufacturers, in an 
effort to fight fire with fire are 
moving energetically in the en- 
deavor to incorporate Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria in 
a commercial alliance that will 
succeed the present military or 
political one. To the same end, 
Teuton business interests are en- 
deavoring unofficially to bring in- 
to this community of trade inter- 
est certain of Germany’s  sup- 
posedly neutral neighbors, par- 
ticularly Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land and Switzerland. In some 
of these countries an intensified 
advertising campaign on_ behalf 
of German-made goods is already 
under way. 


HOW GERMANY WILL SEEK TO RE- 
TAIN NEUTRALS’ TRADE 


Dispassionate observers in the 


United States Department of 
Commerce tell Printers’ INxk that 
up to the beginning of the 
war German manufacturers were 
rather more successful in their 
foreign advertising campaigns than 
were their American rivals, large- 
ly because of their peculiar faculty 
for doing what the foreign mar- 
kets and the foreign customers 
desire. As Chauncey Depew 
Snow, one of the Department’s 
specialists, has pointed out in a 
comparison of German and Amer- 
ican methods: “Typical, success- 
ful American advertising cam- 
paigns may be entirely fruitless 
in certain foreign countries.” At 
the same time it is emphasized by 
students of the methods of Ger 
man manufacturers that the latter 
have never been slow to seize up- 
on an original American idea 
that has struck them as promis- 
ing. For example, after Ameri- 
can manufacturers of advertised 
makes of shoes established their 
own retail stores abroad, as well 
as in the United States, it was 
no time at all before German shoe 
manufacturers had borrowed the 
idea. 
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_One class of German special- 

es heretofore sold in tremendous 
pcm in the United States 
and extensively advertised in the 
trade press, is that made up of 
souvenirs of all kinds. It has 
always been humorously incon- 
gruous that the paper weights, 
ash trays, napkin rings, badges, 
knives and other similar tokens 
on sale at Washington, D. C., Ni- 
agara Falls, and other American 
tourist Meccas (and ornamented 
with pictures as well as the names 
of these places) should be made 
in Germany. It is unthinkable 
that after what has taken place 
such “remembrances” with a pa- 
triotic flavor should continue to 
emanate from Germany. The 
cutting off of this trade means, 
however, that entire factories in 
Germany will have to be diverted 
to the production of other spe- 
cialties. Even American flags 
have been imported from Ger- 
many in quantity, and every reader 
is familiar with Germany’s capi- 
talization of such American nov- 
elties as “Kewpie” and the Teddy 
Bear. 

A trick of German trade that is 
going to prove of unquestioned 
assistance in enabling the Teutons 
to hang on to business after the 
war that they would otherwise 
lose is found in the German 
penchant for selecting trade names 
that will “go” anywhere, and 
that even suggest American or 
British origin. This selection of 
brand names, etc., of universal ap- 
peal is not a war-time ruse, either, 
but exemplifies a policy to which 
the Germans have been committed 
ever since they began to seek 
trade overseas. As indicative of 
the workings of this canny policy 
with respect to trade names, 
United States officials point out 
that the best-known German trade 
names include Victoria, Lux, Re- 
gina, Rex, Commando, Alba, Cos- 
mos, Elite, Avanti, Cipria, Ideal, 
Universal, Excelsior, Eureka, 
Mercedes, Zett, Vinco, Kohinoor, 
Pebeco and Titania. The German 
manufacturer has even been will- 
ing to weaken his case at home in 
order to pick a trade name that 
will fit snugly into his advertising 
abroad. 
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WHAT THAT MISSION IS 


“*It is as easy to discuss a problem in fiction, in verse, 
even in humor, as it is to discuss it in an essay. 
“‘Hearst’s Magazine has a serious mission through 
all its entertainment and that mission is to discuss, 
elucidate and solve as far as possible the vital ques- 
tions dealing with our political, economic and social 
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ERE: 

“‘Gentle Reader’ —I pray you be friends with me! 
Do not lose either patience or temper with following 
the strange adventures of a very strange young wom- 
an. My story is not of the Sex-Problem type. No! 
my heroine is not perverted from the paths of de- * 
cency or drawn to a bad end; in fact, I cannot bring 
her to an end at all.” MARIE CORELLI 
From the introduction to ““The Yousg Diana”? whic) 
begins in the October issue. 


The Magazine 
with a Mission 
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Why Philadelphia Offers 
Greater Selling Opportunities 
to 
Merchants and Manufacturers 


OW is the time for every merchant to be alert, to 
forge ahead, to build up permanent business. 


Here in Philadelphia—the Workshop of the World 
—every indication points to record business in retail 
lines, due to the fact that more than 58,000 business 
places (of which about 8000 are manufacturing plants) 
employing about 700,000 male and 300,000 female 
workers, are running to full capacity. 


_ _ Add to this the metropolitan area of Philadelphia, 
including the great new industries created by the needs 
of the United States Government along tidewater, such 
as the great ship-building yards which have been located 
at Camden, Chester, Gloucester, Bristol, Cornwalls, etc. 
Then the large munition factories at Eddystone and 
Essington ; the big powder works at Wilmington, Penns- 
grove and surrounding towns; the big steel mills at 
Wilmington, Newcastle and Claymont; the oil and gaso- 
line plants at Marcus Hook, Point Breeze and other 
points. 


These workers and ‘their families are housed in 
approximately 375,000 separate dwellings in the city 
of Philadelphia. The net paid daily average 2c circula- 
tion of The Philadelphia Bulletin for the six months 
from April 1st to September 30, 1917 (as per report 
to U. S. Post Office Department) was 363,115 copies 
a day. 


There is in Philadelphia territory an immense out- 
let for advertised commodities among these families, 
‘who are enjoying the nighest scale of wages in years. 

Housekeeping needs alone run into a tremendous 
volume of sales, while food, raiment and other necessi- 
ties required by this vast army create a market that 
is third in the United States. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin is the one dominant 
newspaper through which to reach these consumers. 
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Philadelphia 


The Third Largest Market in the United States 


7 Philadelphia, create 


maximum impression on both 
) dealers and customers at one cost by concentrating 
in the Dominant Newspaper, the 


Philadelphia Bulletin 


The newspaper situation in Philadelphia is different from al- 
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most any other market in the country—because one newspaper 
(The Bulletin) goes into nearly every home in and near Philadel- 
phia, making it possible for advertisers to send their selling appeals 
to practically every possible buyer in one medium at one cost. 


“In Philadelphia Nearly Everybody 


reads 


The Bulletin” 


Practically 100% of the entire potential market. 





Net paid average two-cent circulation for six months from April 1 
to September 30, 1917. (As per report to U. S. Post Office Department). 


363,115 <x 


The Largest Two-Cent Circulation in the East 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 


Wew York Office, Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Building 
Chicago Office, J. E. Verree, Steger Building 
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Letters that get to 
‘*The Man Higher Up’’ 


"T= private secretary who censors the daily 


mail of “the man higher up” is influenced both 
by the physical appearances and the subject- 
i matter in determining which letters shall be handled 
| by the clerical force and which shall receive personal 
} attention. 


Worthmore Bond 


A letter neatly written on Worthmore Bond has a 
distinct advantage over the mass of incoming mail in 
any office. The quality of the stock is apparent at 
a glance. The deft fingers of the mail clerk sense 
its fineness. There is just enough “crackle” to en- 
list the sense of hearing on the side with the senses 
of sight and touch. 


| Ninety-seven items in stock. Samples on request. 
Prices from your printer, lithographer or stationer. 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 

Bay State Division ...... Boston 

Smith, Dixon Division. . . . Baltimore 
New York Office Chicago Office 
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The Biggest Copy Question: 
It Ring True?” 





“Does 


You Accept Advertising as You Accept People, That Is, After 
Consulting Your Feelings 


By Roy W. Johnson 


D ID you ever meet a man whom 
you felt instinctively that you 
could not trust, yet without being 
able to give one definite and spe- 
cific reason for your lack of con- 
fidence? You never actually saw 
him steal a penny, never caught 
him in a positive falsehood, never 
knew him to break a promise, 
perhaps—yet you don’t trust him. 
If he runs for office you don’t 
vote for him; if he asks for a job 
you don’t hire him; if he tries to 
sell you pig-iron you buy from 
his competitor. Why? You don’t 
know exactly—except that you 
distrust him. As far as you know 
he pays his debts, is kind to his 
family, polite to his neighbors, 
lives up to his contracts, has no 
vices, dresses with reasonable 
taste—in short, has all the ear- 
marks of a responsible citizen. 
And yet, rightly or wrongly, you 
have no faith in him. If pressed 
for a reason you fall back upon 
“general principles.” + Which is no 
reason at all perhaps, but it is the 
truth. You just simply don’t, and 
won’t, and can’t, place any confi- 
dence in the man. 

It is the same way with some 
advertising copy that you read. 
Sometimes a whole advertising 
campaign produces that effect in 
you. Analyse it line by line, 
sentence by sentence, page by 
page. What, specifically, is wrong 
with it? Nothing that you can 
put your finger on. You have no 
reason to doubt the truth of any 
statements as to fact, the claims 
made for the product are entirely 
within reason, types, illustrations 
and layouts are chosen with good 
taste. You may even know that 
some of your friends have tried 
the product and found it good. 
Yet you remain unconvinced. 
Without being able to produce a 
definite reason for it, you distrust 





the advertising and continued ar- 
gument only serves to strengthen 
your conviction of its insincerity. 

It is safe to say that everybody 
has met with advertising copy 
which produced that reaction. It 
is, I believe, one of the chief rea- 
sons why advertising campaigns 
sometimes fail. The facts are 
straight enough, the claims are 
within reason, the psychology is 
sound, and the copy “ought” to 
pull. Just why it doesn’t may be 
a subject for extended discussion, 
but if the question is pursued far 
enough it will be discovered that 
the public just simply failed to 
trust the advertising. Then along 
comes some other concern with 
apparently the same sort of a pro- 
position, using the same type of 
appeal, and the copy pulls from 
the start. It may seem very mys- 
terious, but the fact remains that 
insincerity killed the one cam- 
paign before it was born, and the 
opposite quality breathed life into 
the other. 


COPY WRITER HANDICAPPED AT THE 
START-OFF 


Now the perfectly obvious an- 
swer to the question “How to ob- 
tain sincerity in copy” is con- 
tained in the precept “be sin- 
cere.” But in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred we can’t be ab- 
solutely sincere. We can seldom 
stir up a genuine, whole-hearted 
enthusiasm for soap and shoes 
and soup and phonographs and 
vacation tours (to be taken by 
somebody else) all on the same 
day—a rainy Monday in mid- 
November, let us say. We really 
care a whole lot more about the 
baby’s new tooth, or the state of 
the domestic coal-bin, than we do 
about Mr. Millionbucks’ dividends 
or the market for dried apricots 
in Oklahoma. We believe that 
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mulsified alfalfa juice will make 
better babies—of course we do— 
but our belief that it is possible to 
reach the 18th hole in less than 90 
is of far greater personal conse- 
quence. Very seldom indeed is it 
possible for the copy writer to be 
absolutely sincere, and the attain- 
ment of sincerity in advertising 
copy is a matter of art. “I must 
write a page of copy for Imperial 
Bunion Plasters. I got up with a 
headache this morning, left my 
umbrella at home, and _ have 
caught a bad cold. The boss gave 
the copy chief a ragging because 
we lost the Consolidated Pickle 
account, and the chief passed it 
on to me. I guess the prospects 
for a raise are nil. That neigh- 
borhood scrap over the children is 
the limit. I begin to understand 
why people sometimes build spite- 
fences. I don’t care a whoop 
whether bunion plasters fit the 
joint of the toe or the bridge of 
the nose, but I have got to act 
as if it were a matter of vital im- 
portance to me. How can I keep 
my rotten feelings from leaking 
all over the copy?’ 

There are few copy writers who 
have not been called upon to solve 
some such problem as that, and 
the job of giving the copy the ap- 
pearance of sincerity under such 
conditions is no easy one. It 
can be: done, however, and is be- 
ing done somewhere every day. 

There is one characteristic ear- 
mark of advertising copy which 
has the appearance of sincerity— 
copy which convinces the reader, 
copy which he is willing to trust— 
and that is restraint. It is the 
same quality which distinguishes 
the capable actor from his barn- 
storming compatriot. Passion is 


never torn quite to tatters, pathos, 


is never pushed clear “over the 
edge,” power is never quite ex- 
hausted. There is always a re- 
serve stock which may be drawn 
upon if needed. But it never is 
drawn upon, and the actor’s abil- 
ity to move his audience to tears 
or laughter never falls short. 
There is always the feeling (and 
it is one of the chief ingredients 
of confidence) that “he could do 
so much more if he only tried.” 
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The actor is dealing with emo- 
tions, and so is the advertiser in 
this matter of inspiring confi- 
dence. For as I pointed out in the 
beginning, the reader seldom is 
able to give any reason for his 
trust, or his lack of it. He 
simply has confidence or he has 
not, and he never will give you a 
chance to argue about it. 

I don’t know why it is true, but 
true it is, that the public has very 
little use for the man who has 
utterly exhausted his powers in 
the effort to accomplish some- 
thing. Let it once suspect that a 
man is “all in,” and it is through 
with him. And it is the same way 
with advertising copy. Lack of 
restraint is probably responsible 
for more loss of confidence than 
any other one thing short of 
downright mendacity. 


IVORY ATTAINS TO SUCCESSFUL 
RESTRAINT 


One of the best examples of re- 
straint in advertising is to be 
found in the Ivory Soap copy. 
And it is not an accident that this 
happens also to be one of the most 
successful campaigns on record. 
Take the slogan, for example: 
“99 44/100 Pure.” Not “abso- 
lutely’ or “incomparably” or 
otherwise superlatively pure, but 
even a little bit short of perfec- 
tion as the figures indicate. Also 
“It Floats.” What is there about 
that to set the imagination on fire, 
or make competitors scurry for 
the dugout? Can’t you imagine 
a certain type of copy chief roar- 
ing profane instructions to “get 
some punch in it?” 

And the copy itself: quiet, dig- 
nified, well-dressed, insisting with 
the manners of a gentleman that 
Ivory Soap is good for many 
household purposes. It is diffi- 
cult to find a statement in Ivory 
Soap copy which could not be 
strengthened without going out- 
side the boundaries of the strict 
truth. Indeed, this Ivory Soap 
copy is remarkable in more ways 
than one, for it is not only agency 
copy, but it is passed upon by an 
advertising committee. How often 
I have been told that good copy 
cannot be produced under such 
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Don’t Go At 
It Blindfolded 


A set of blue print Trade Maps stands ready to relieve 
you and your salesmen of Boston route-list worries. 


These blue prints show the exact location of grocers and 
druggists in this territory. They show how to cover the 
city quickly and effectively. They show all the short cuts. 
They enthuse salesmen. They make for increased action. 


This is only one.of the things done by the Merchandising 
Service Department of the Boston American to assist 
advertisers to inject effective punch into their Boston 
campaigns. 


This department is fully equipped to make thorough local 
trade investigations—to show you how you “stack up” from 
the jobber, dealer and consumer point of view. Write for 
details regarding this department—find out how it works— 
learn of its full value to you. 
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conditions! “How can you ex- 
pect a man to write copy to please 
half a dozen different people?” 
Yes, but Ivory Soap copy isn’t 
written “to please” anybody: it is 
intended to maintain the public 
confidence in Ivory Soap. And 
there may be something in that, 
too, when you come to think of it. 

There is one rhetorical device 
which is frequently used by ora- 
tors—and sometimes by writers— 
but which is very seldom met with 
in advertising copy. Yet it should 
prove very effective if properly 
handled. I mean the device of 
affecting not to desire the very 
thing you are most anxious to 
obtain. Mark Antony’s oration 
over the body of Cesar is a typi- 
cal example of it. The mob, you 
will remember, had been highly 
inflamed against Cesar by the pre- 
ceding remarks of Brutus, and 
Antony tackled the job of not 
only reversing their opinion of 
Cesar, but of setting them in mo- 
tion against Brutus and his com- 
panions. He did it by the de- 
vice above mentioned. He had 
not come to praise Caxsar—far 
from it—but to bury him. He 
frankly admitted that he spoke by 
permission of Brutus and his hon- 
orable confreres. If Caesar were 
ambitious, as Brutus had declared, 
it was a very serious offence, and 
Cesar had indeed received a seri- 
ous punishment. And _ so _ on. 
There is no need to paraphrase 
the whole speech, since it is well 
known. 

By skilfully alternating the pop- 
ular virtues of Cesar with ac- 
knowledgments of the honesty of 
the conspirators, he led the crowd 


into a murmur of discontent. 
Then he burst out with “Good 
friends let me not stir 


you up to such a sudden flood of 


mutiny! Don’t make any fuss, I 
beg of you. It is all right, gen- 
tlemen. The honorable men who 


did this knew best. Why, if you 
are so easily moved when you see 
only the rents in his garments, 
look—here is Cesar, himself, 
marred as you see | by traitors!” 

Antony would have been 
promptly lynched if he had 
spoken that word too soon, but 
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when he did speak it the crowd 
thoroughly agreed with him: so 
thoroughly that they put their 
confidence to immediate action. 
And the same is true about some 
of our advertising copy. We are 
a little too quick to assert that 
“you can’t run your business prop- 
erly without our little device.” 
We pretend to express an inter- 
est in the customer’s business, 
when all the while it is too ob- 
vious that we are only interested 
in our own. The purpose is too 
transparent. We are trying to 
exploit his business interests for 
our own ends, just as Antony was 
exploiting the mob, but we are a 
little bit too transparent. 


WHAT THE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 
LIKE TO DO 


I do not mean to claim, of 
course, that there is any exact 
parallel between the problem 
which Antony faced in the play, 
and any problem which is likely 
to confront the modern adver- 
tiser. But the same human char- 
acteristics which were played up- 
on by Antony can be utilized by 
the advertiser for his own ad- 
vantage—if he knows how. One 
of those characteristics is this: 
people are more willing to place 
confidence in something they sug- 
gest to themselves (or seem to 
suggest to themselves), than in 
something which is dogmatically 
asserted by others. Restraint does 
not consist merely in cutting down 
the superlatives. It often con- 
sists in not saying all that might 
be said, and in leaving the obvious 
conclusion for the reader to draw 
for himself. 

In the old days when I was 
writing copy for the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, I had 
to watch my p’s and a’s on that 
point very closely. We never 
drew the obvious conclusion that 
the use of an adding machine 
might enable a man to get along 
with less help—that he might fire 
one of his six bookkeepers, for 
example, if he bought a machine. 
It was a perfectly logical con- 
clusion to draw, and it was quite 
true in addition; for bookkeepers 
were losing their jobs every day 
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While our Troops 
Prepare for War! 


This is the time for you to prepare for your busi- 
ness after the war. The men in the trenches will 
insure the future of this country. If you develop a 
greater export business now you will be insuring the 
future of your company. 






















Manufacturers are enjoying big business to- 
day and making large profits. Constructive 
work to build up more export trade, therefore, 
should be done at this time. Competition after 
the war can be met better by preparing now 
rather than later. 


A part of your present profits invest- 
ed to increase your export business 
is both conservative and progressive. 


To increase your export trade, your name and 
the merits of your goods must be known among 
the importers and buyers in the foreign mar- 
kets. Over 800 manufacturers are using the 


AMERICAN 
‘PORTER 


columns — now for this pyrpose. They are 
developing immediate foreign orders and at the 
same time establishing themselves for the 
tremendous export business that will 
follow the war. 





We are thoroughly organized to help you by 
advertising your products to the buyers of 
American goods in all the foreign markets. 
Through 40 years of consistent growth we 
have built up an exceedingly profitable service. 


May we submit full explanation, sample copies and quote rates > 


AMBRICAN EXPORTER 
17 Battery Place New York e 
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House Organs 


Increase Sales Efficiency 
‘by Reducing Selling Costs. 


HERE ARE two classes of House Organs—the one that 

circulates among the employees and sales force of an organi- 
zation and the other that circulates among its dealers, customers 
and prospects. 


Each has its individual mission and, from an editorial standpoint 
as well as mechanical makeup, must be so planned that it will 
deliver its message efficiently and convincingly. 


Our experience in designing, planning and producing the 
mechanical makeup of house organs so that they will ‘«deliver the 
message’ should prove invaluable to all house organ publishers. 


We have prepared a booklet treating on the different features 
entering into a Direct-by-Mail Advertising Campaign, which 
will be sent upon request to anyone interested. 


Poole Bros. 


CHICAGO 
a3) Erinting Service 
ForAdvertisers 























» The copy lashed itself 





on that account. But we had an 
inflexible rule never so much as 
to hint at it. We wanted the good 
will of the employees, of course, 
but that was not the sole reason 
for our restraint. Mr. Business 
Man, in reading about how much 
more work his employees would 
be able to do with a machine, 
would be practically certain to 
make the discovery for himself. 
And his confidence in the idea 
that an adding machine would en- 
able him to save clerk-hire would 
be just about one hundred times 
as great as if we had 
told him so ourselves. 

Some few years 
ago we had a veri- 
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though not in the advertising 
business, is a student of adver- 
tising and has had large dealings 
with advertising men, he said to 
me: “The most prominent feature 
of modern advertising is the lack 
of good taste.” Probably his 
comment was too sweeping, 
though he supported it with argu- 
ments and illustrations which 
might be worth somebody’s care- 
ful attention. But good taste is 
a most important ingredient in 
the advertisement which is in- 
tended to inspire confidence, and 





table epidemic of the 





“young man, be pros- 
perous” type of copy, 
which apparently ex- 
hausted the supply of 
insulting epithets in 
the dictionary. “Cow- 
ering wage-slaves do- 
ing the dull drudged 
lock-step to and from 
work” were urged to 
cease being “jelly- 
spined shrimps, de- 
pendent upon others 
for a miserable pit- 
tance doled out at the 
end of the week.” 
The individual who. 
was content to remain 
an employee was pic- 
tured as an ambition- 
less creature, “crawl- 
ing upon his belly 
while the real man 
walks upright, facing 
the morning sun.” 








into a fury over the 
miserable wretches 
who failed to respond to it, but 
its vogue has largely passed into 
limbo. Occasionally one may 
stumble onto a survival of it, but 


“most of those who formerly used 


it have discovered that something 
else pays very much better. It is 
difficult to persuade a man to trust 
you by the Teutonic method of 
calling him a “notorious ass” for 
his failure to do so. 

At a lunch-table conversation 
the other day with a man who, 
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HERE PANO: OVERSEAS 











ularly to your soldier. His supply wl 
quicker then you imagine —send often. 
An Aathoritative List 





CHOOSING THE COLGATE BRAND IS LEFT TO THE PUR- 
CHASER IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT—-THERE IS NO URGING 
TO BUY 


bad taste often causes pages to 
be hastily turned, leaving copy 
unread. 

It is the little things—the ges- 
tures, the inflections, the manners, 
if you please—which cause you to 
trust or distrust the man who asks 
a favor of you. And it is the 
same way with the copy which 
asks your favor. Bad taste, even 
in what seems an entirely minor 
detail, may counteract the effect 
of all your carefully prepared 
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arguments with the man _ or 
woman who, for the time being, 
is the absolute judge. 

The difference between good 
and bad taste is very clearly il- 
lustrated just now in the multi- 
tude of copy appeals based upon 
the war. The attempt to make 
capital out of patriotism, or the 
natural feelings of those whose 
dear ones are in the army, is a 
ticklish business, requiring a very 
delicate sense of what is good 
taste and what is not. It is a hu- 
man trait to resent exploitation, 
and the higher the emotion upon 
which the exploitation is based, 
the deeper the resentment is like- 
ly to become. The Colgate ad re- 
produced on the preceding page is 
at once an example of resiraint 
and of good taste in handling 
such an appeal. 

“Uncle Sam looks after the 
shelter, the food, and the clothing 
of his brave men of the Army 
and Navy,” the copy reads, “but 
he cannot give many of the little 
comforts and conveniences. You 
must do that—and to help you we 
give a list of useful articles to 
send regularly to your soldier. 
His supply will be exhausted 
quicker than you imagine—send 
often.” 

Then follows a list of articles 
which “men who saw service on 
the Mexican border have helped 
to make.” The list. includes 
twenty-eight articles, only five of 
which are sold by Colgate. And 
even those five are designated 
by their generic names—denti- 
frice, talc powder, shaving soap, 
cold cream. Then the copy con- 
tinues : 

“Your dealer probably can sup- 
ply the compact Khaki Kit con- 
taining Colgate’s Talc, Shaving 
Stick, Ribbon Dental Cream and 
Coleo Soap. (He will have the 
articles themselves, even if he has 
not the Khaki Kits.)” 

It is worthy of special notice 
that there is no injunction to buy 
Colgate products. The copy is 
not smeared all over with self- 
interest, or with blatant  self- 
righteousness. It does not say, 





or suggest, that the health of your 
upon his 


soldier boy depends 
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getting a particular brand of soap 
once a week. It pays the con- 
sumer the compliment (a rare 
compliment, by the way) of tacit- 
ly assuming that she is quite at 
liberty to choose for herself, and 
quite capable of making a wise 
choice. It says that it wishes to 
help, and the general impression 
is that it does help, without at- 
tempting to control. 

And after all, it is the general 
impression which rules in_ this 
matter of sincerity in copy. Does 
it “ring true?” It does or it does 
not, and there is an end of it. 
A thousand and one things may 
make or mar the confidence, which 
is evoked by a piece of copy, and 
they may be discoverable in what 
is said, or in the manner with 
which it is said. But whether 
they are ultimately discoverable or 
not, the copy writer will usually 
find that it is safest to err on the 
side of restraint and good taste. 





Co-ordinating the Liberty 
Loan Advertising 


The National Advertising Advisory 
Board, through William H. Rankin, vice- 
chairman, has sent to district chairmen 
a letter outlining a plan for getting 
funds to advertise the Second Liberty 
Loan locally. In Chicago $75,000 were 
thus secured in three days. 

The plan is to call together represen- 
tative men from various industries and 
apportion among them the amount of 
money needed for the advertising, ask- 
ing for an excess of 50 per cent to al- 
low for shrinkage. ‘For instance,’ says 
the letter, “ask your banks for 15 per 
cent of the total amount, your public 
utilities 10 per cent, your department 
stores 10 per cent, your newspapers 5 
per cent, etc.” 

Accompenring the letter is an eight- 
page publication in newspaper form 
termed the “Liberty Loan News,” telling 
in detail of the advertising plans and 
what employers and employees can do 
to make the Loan sale a success. Seven 
pages are devoted to sample advertise- 
ments, mats of which the Advisory 
Board is prepared to furnish. 

_ The advertisements range from page 
size down to 75 lines across two col- 
umns. “It is much better,” says the 
letter of the vice-chairman, “to handle 
the campaign to be signed by the Lib- 
erty Loan Committee and paid for from 
a fund than to have each advertiser 
supply his own copy and sign it.” 





_ Leroy A. Kling, formerly secretary of 
Hi. Walton Heegstra, Inc., Chicago, has 
become a partner in the J. R. Hamilton 
Advertising Agency of that city. 
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What Is Atmosphere Worth in 
Display P 


A Few Facts About Two Separate Tests with Display Effects 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


6c ERE are some interesting 

things about two kinds of 
display that should interest you,” 
said Mr. Mueller, general man- 
ager of the Perfume Department 
of A. A. Vantine & Co., Inc., when 
we were looking over some of his 
proofs and records a few days 
ago. 

“During 1912, 1913 and 1914 we 
used a display similar to the one 
here, using the border, with pic- 
tures of the goods at both the 
top and bottom. The copy was 
changed in the various ads each 
year, but the general display ef- 
fect was the same throughout the 
three years, and the offer to send 
samples was the same in all the 
advertising. 

“Tn 1914 we noticed a falling off 
in the returns. So we turned our 
thoughts toward a remedy. Many 
things we blamed for the lessened 
pulling power, but I made the 
guess that the readers of the 
magazines on our list were get- 
ting tired of looking at our style 
of display. 

“For 1915 we planned and used 
this ad without a border. We 
used larger type, grouped all 
our products in one picture and 
used the same sample offer copy, 
but a little larger—more in keep- 
ing with the rest of the ad. We 
were striving for a clean, easily 
read ad. 

“Well, here’s the result. And, 
while I felt sure that the new style 
would get our replies back to 
where the average was in 1912 and 
1913, I had no idea that we would 
discover what we did. 

“During 1912, 1913 and 1914 our 
replies were seldom over 500 a 
month. We checked the months 
during which the copy appeared in 
all the papers on our list simul- 
taneously. 

“During 1915, with the new style 
display, our replies seldom fell be- 
low 1, 


“What do you think caused such 
a remarkable increase?” 

First of all, the ad with the 
border (see next page) does not 
give the sample offer enough 
prominence, regardless of the fact 
that this offer is in a panel of rule. 

There is a great deal of char- 
acter in the name plate “Van- 
tine’s.” But the effect of this 
character is lessened when printed 
over and made a part of the 
Japanese flower border. 

Just run the eye casually down 
the bordered ad and then do the 
same with the no-border ad. 

Notice how quickly you get the 
message in the latter. Do you get 
any message that impels action 
from the bordered ad? 

The no-border ad says: “Here’s 
Vantine’s Sandalwood and you 
can have generous samples.” It 
is a display that hustles—that 
gives the story quickly. It does 
this in a manner that accomplishes 
the purpose for which the money 
that paid for the ad was intended 
—gets requests for samples. 


SIMPL CITY PAYS IN COPY 


I have again and again con- 
tended that too much atmosphere 
was detrimental to maximum sales 
returns. Nearly always I have 
been told that the ad which I re- 
ferred to paid. Maybe it did, but 
did it pay as it should have? 

I have always maintained that 
simplicity was a first aid to pro- 
ducing maximum results in dis- 
play. - 

In the Vantine test I have some 
facts and figures that should be 
interesting to advertising men who 
have given the subject of atmos- 
phere more than casual attention. 

The peculiar thing about the 
Vantine no-border ad is that with 
all its simplicity it still has a nice 
touch of atmosphere in the ele- 
phant illustration and the name- 
plate. 
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Therefore, the Vantine test does 
not prove that atmosphere is not 
a good thing in display; but it 
rather proves that too much at- 
mosphere is not conducive to the 
best returns from a general sam- 
ple offer. 

The no-border ad is also an ex- 














SANDALWOOD 
THE pertumers of the East use not only 
the exquisite odors of blossoms, but the 








subtle fragrances which Nature stores in 
woods and gums. The most highly prized 
of these fragrant woods is Sandalwood. Its 
characteristic perfume is indissolubly ass 


Scents of 
: i ciated with the richest treasures of Oriental 
the Oo rient? art, which are frequently packed in Sandal 


| ‘wood cases of with Sandalwood chips 


Kutch Saiidalwood is so highly esteemed 
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cellent example of getting force 
into the sample offer without al- 
lowing the sample offer to domi- 
nate the entire ad. 

Atmosphere is a matter of 
proper application. Some ads im- 
press their message by the use of 

atmosphere and some ads— 
especially those that try to get 
immediate action from _ the 
reader—lose some of their 
force by an overdose of at- 
mosphere. 

E. R. Blackmer is a progres- 
sive jeweler in a small Cana- 
dian town. 

For a number of years he 
had been using whatever type 
and rules he could get from his 
local paper to impress his mes- 
sage on the community. 

The town folks began to 
learn that this was an excellent 
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A brilliant social suc- 

cess with women who |, 

insist upon the world’s 

smartest product in their 
toilet accessories. 

Prized for their se- 

{ ae piquancy, their 

aling and endurin, j 

deli icacy, their actual dif. j 
Jerence trom all sothers. 
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Perfume Dept of 





THE ADVERTISEMENT AT THE mone, 


by American women that we furnish 
not only ip perfume and toilet water, but 
also in talcum, sachet, soap and ir 
It appeals to many people who d 
care greatly for flower odors, but rps he 
mysterious fascination of this soul ¢ 
Oriental plant 











Kutch Sandalwood Perfume is 
fifty-cent and one dollar si 
Water comes in seventy-five-cent and one 
dollar twenty-fivecent sizes. Sachet is 
twenty-five cents and fifty cents. Talcum 
twenty cents a tin. The toilet soap and 
bath soap are ten cents each. Singapore 
Sandalwood chips, fifty cents a box. Other 
favorite Oriental perfumes from Vantine's 
are Wistaria Blossom in one dollar, an 












fifty cents and one dollar 
and Hana Violet in fifty-cent and one ¢ 
sizes, and Lotus Flower, a rich exe r 
in fifty-cent, ninety-cent, and one dollar 
fifty-cent sizes. 


GENEROUS SAMPLES 


For ten cents, to cover postage an 
packing, we will send 















of Wistaria Blossom toilet cream. Ple 
mention the name of the merchant from 
whom you usually buy your toilet articles. 


LEADING STORES 
sell these perfumes and other Vantine 
toilet requisites. If your merchant doesn't 
keep them, let us know and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


A‘A-‘VANTINE &-CO-Inc: 


PERFUME LABORATORIES 


240 er sixth Strees 
Brook; 


WITH 


LESS ATMOSPHERE, WAS A BETTER PULLER 





place to buy watches. But he 
wanted to reach the best peo- 
ple in town and make them 
realize that he had a progres- 
sive, up-to-the-minute jewelry 
store, carrying a complete line. 

He told me his story as fol- 
lows: 

“The folks didn’t think my 


store was good enough for 
them. They had not investi- 
gated. 


“T decided that I would have 
to have something special to 
attract the class of trade that 
I wanted, so I put in a special 
lot of pearl rings and I had a 
series of ads made up to move 
them. 

“T tried to get into these ads 
all the ‘class’ that I possibly 
could. I insisted that they be 
distinctively different, that they 
be distinctively Blackmer— 
both in copy and display—and 
that they have an air of refine- 
ment. 

“Well, my staff simply 
couldn’t understand why I was 
getting so ‘fussy’ about my 
local messages. ‘Everybody 
knows you, so why be so elab- 
orate?’ ‘You have a good busi- 
ness, why spend the money?’ 
were some of the comments 
in my store. 

“Nevertheless, the series 
proved by actual figures and 
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COLOR 
SUBJECTS 


—IHE ARTIST paints you a 
picture in full color. The 
engraver reproduces 
that picture and you are 
gratified if he gives you 
a faithful copy of it. 
Then, you arrange for 
the printing. Obviously you can’t print 
from your original plates, for that would 
be reckless extravagance. You must have 
electrotypes, and those electrotypes must 
equal the original. Now surely you know 
that when you reach this point the success 
of your whole effort depends upon the 
electrotyper you select to do the work. 
Royal makes a national business of du- 
plicating fine color subjects, and few adver- 
tisers are so far away from Philadelphia 
that they cannot afford to take advantage 
of this specialized service. Your color 
originals deserve Royal Electrotypes. 
Nothing less should satisfy you. 

















ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
620 SANSOM STREET . PHILADELPHIA 
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facts that everyone didn’t know 
me. 

“While that series was appear- 
ing, people came into my store 
who never had done much more 
than glance at my place as they 
went by. People came in whom 
I had been trying to interest, 
without effect, in many other 
ways. 

“And then they came in and 
found that I really had a store 
that was better than they thought, 
really had a store that was in 
keeping with the distinctive char- 
acter of my advertising. 

“Did they buy? You bet they 
did, and they bought more per 
person than most of my former 
best customers. 

“The thing that impressed me 
most, however, was the fact that, 
while I was offering a pearl ring 
in my ads, I sold four times as 
many diamonds during the five 
months when the series was ap- 
pearing and repeating as I had 
sold during the same five months 
of the year previous. My general 
jewelry business was fifty per 
cent larger during the months 
that the series was appearing than 
for the same months the year pre- 
vious. And you must remember 
that the folks in Canada have been 
told repeatedly to forsake luxuries 
and buy war bonds.” 

What do you think of that ex- 
perience? 

Isn’t a local distinctive char- 
acter something that can be turned 
into dollars and cents? This ex- 
perience proves that it is possible. 

On such a proposition a full 
amount of atmosphere is deci- 
dedly essential. The atmosphere of 
the store was reflected in the dis- 
play of the ads and the whole 
thing was a spirit of refined dig- 
nity that the best people of the 
town had not realized was in their 
midst. 

The ads seemed to say that 
Blackmer meant quality. And 
when the folks came to see if the 
ads were true, they found that 
they were and they stayed to buy. 

The Vantine and Blackmer re- 
sults have given me a much 
clearer understanding of the use 
of atmosphere. 


INK 


The Vantine examples show at- 
mosphere used too heavily in one 
case and just heavily enough i 
another case. 

Whereas, the Blackmer result 
shows me what excellent work at- 
mosphere can do when properly 
applied. And I doubt whether it 
could have been overdone in the 
Blackmer case, because it was so 
vitally important in accomplish- 
ing the result which the advertiser 
wished. 


Advertising and Government 
Contracts 


In response to a request from Jesse 
H. Neal, executive secretary of the As- 
sociated Business Papers, Inc., for an 
interpretation of Article 20, appearing 
in certain purchase contracts, forbidding 
advertising under certain conditions, 
the War Department, through Stanley 
King, writes as follows: 

‘This clause is apparently designed 
to meet two purposes: 

“Ist. To prevent the publication of 
information or drawings disclosing a 
matter which might be of ,military 
importance, and 

‘2nd. To prevent a contractor using 
for advertising purposes the fact that 
he holds a contract with the Gov- 
ernment. 

“I assume there can be no question 
as to the wisdom of the first. While 
you bring to my attention as bearing 
on the second question the suggestion 
that the British Government permits 
certain manufacturers to advise the 
public through their advertising that 
they are contractors for His Majesty’s 
Government, it seems to me that such 
a policy is contrary to what has been 
the policy of this Government in the 
past. Certainly in time of war, when 
the Government is calling upon sub- 
stantially all of its manufacturing re- 
sources, either directly or indirectly, I 
see no reason for changing this policy. 

“An analysis of the section in ques- 
tion seems to me to show clearly that 
it was not designed to prevent a manu- 
facturer from carrying out his general 
advertising policy merely because “he 
has accepted a contract with the Gov- 
ernment. This section seems to me 
carefully drafted with this in view, and 

do not see that any ruling of this 
Department would make it more clear 
than does the contract.” 


Companies Drop “German” 
from Their Names 


As soon as the necessary formalities 
have been complied with, the German- 
American Insurance Company and the 
German Alliance Insurance Company. 
both New York State corporations, will 
change their names to the Great Ameri- 
can Insurance Company and the Ameri- 
can Alliance Insurance Company re- 
spectively. 
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“Your illustrations 
have always express- 
ed our ideas with 
gratifying accuracy. 
A long experience 
with art studios has 
convinced us that 
your service is unus- 
ually efficient.” 


The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co. 
a), 


Art Director 








CINZINnVer 
S TU DI O-S 
Kresge Bldg. Detroit 
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Fortune Surely Has Smiled on 


the South This Year 


ITH every crop harvested or sufficiently ad- 
vanced to warrant reasonably correct esti- 
mates of the 1917 agricultural output, it can be 
seen that the Southern States are breaking all 
their records. 

They will produce more than half the agricul- 
tural wealth of the whoie United States, besides 
exceeding their farm output for 1916 by one and 
three-quarter billion dollars! 


Government experts figure the crops for the 
Nation at approximately eight billion dollars. Of 
this the South furnishes more than four and a 
quarter billions. The following figures show the 
Southern production on seven principal crops: 


Gain 

1916. 1917. Realized by 

CROP— Based on the Based on the Increase in 
U.S. Agri. Dept. U.S. Agri. Dept. Avg Yield & 
Final Report. July Estimate. Selling Price. 
Cotton $1,357,831,000 $1,815,000,000 $457,169,000 
Corn 761,017,800 1,669,193,700 908,175,900 
Wheat 120,559,560 243,407,700 122,848,140 
[Irish Potatoes....... 46,338,600 126,124,740 79,786,140 
Sweet Potatoes..... 45,580,320 145,579,680 99,999,360 
90,005,520 123,172,830 33,167,310 
155,013,000 164,841,800 9,828,800 








$2,576,345,800 $4,287,320,450 $1,710,974,650 


And these figures do not include the South’s 
tobacco, truck, melons, peaches, peanuts, apples 
or citrus fruits, which will add more than six 
hundred millions to the Southern farmer’s buying 
power. 


Thirty-three Army Cantonments and Camps 

Neither do they include another remarkable and 
recent addition to the Southerner’s income—the 
profit, counted by millions, derived from the loca- 
tion of thirty-three national Army Cantonments 
and Camps in Dixieland. 


The very building of these camps—or canton- 
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ments, as some of them are termed—supplied em- 
ployment for thousands of mechanics and labor- 
ers and gave the Southern supply market a large 
outlet for various kinds of building material, 
hardware, electrical and plumbing supplies. 


Southerners of every class are now making vir- 
tually a mint of money furnishing provisions to 
the army commissaries for feeding some seven 
hundred thousand men, besides providing for ead 
personal requirements. 


Without this quickening effect on Southern 
trade as a result of the war, the present 25c price 
of cotton alone would have been sufficient to trans- 
form Southern conditions, just as the high price 
for cereals transformed the Northwest a genera- 
tion ago. In 1914 the South got $523,197,000 
for her cotton crop. This year—just three years 
later—she will get nearly four times as much. 


Fortunes are even being made by the Southern- 


ers in shipbuilding—an enterprise that is bound to 
flourish uninterruptedly for the next ten years at 
least in restoring the world’s depleted shipping. 


This summary of facts demonstrates the un- 
questionable .and unparalleled prosperity of the 
Southern people. It also suggests that merchan- 
dise and commodities of all kinds can be profitably 
advertised in the South now. The Southerner has 
. a cash buying capacity today he never had before 
—a condition to which the manufacturers of the 
comforts and luxuries of life may very wisely 
cater. 


The most effective medium of publicity in the 
South is the Southerner’s favorite periodical—his 
daily newspaper; and for full information as to 
methods of distribution, circulation areas, adver- 
tising rates, etc., address: 


Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
W. C. JOHNSON, Secretary 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


[Preparéd by the Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga.] 
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YOu star 
sallesman 


doth bound 
booklet 


OU don't begrudge the salary you pay your star 

salesman. He is worth it. He produces. He gets 
into the office marked ‘‘private’’ and is welcome there. 
The dotted line on the order blank always bears a sig- 
nature when he comes out. He is dignified, impressive, 
irresistible. He possesses an indefinable ‘‘bearing’’ that 
makes big men glad they know him—-a poise and “‘punch” 
that enables him to put a big deal over in a big way. 


Permanent Cloth Covers will make ‘‘star salesmen”’ 
of every advertising booklet you mail. Cloth covers will 
get your booklets across the waste basket to the busy 
executive. They guarantee delivery to the man higher 
up. They make your booklet at home in a group of 
permanent business books, where it will earn dividends 
for you month after month. 


Getting your 
booklet across 


is the title of a little book which should 
be in the hands of every buyer of “print- 
ed salesmen.”’’ It gives the experience 
of other advertisers who have learned 
how to eliminate waste in direct mail 
advertising. It will be sent you free, 
and gladly, if you write. Address, 
INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence,R.1. 

















How Publishers’ Salesmen May 
Help the Advertiser 


A Publisher Recalls His Experiences 


By Henry Lee 


Of the Simmons-Boardman Co. (Railway 


[Epiror1raL Note:—The following is 
part of an address made on October 11, 
before the Technical Publicity Associa- 
tion, of New York. The subject for 
the evening was “The Art of Being 
Solicited, or Who Gets the Most Out 
of the Interview?” Mr. Lee spoke 
from the viewpoint of the space sales- 
man.] 

HAT is an interview? Is ita 

call upon a prospective cus- 
tomer or a customer without pre- 
arrangement, or is it a call that 
is made with a full understanding 
of what is to be discussed? Prob- 
ably both may be considered in- 
terviews. The latter naturally is 
productive of better co-operation 
and understanding than is the 
former, yet many calls made with- 
out pre-arrangement often result 
satisfactorily. 

I remember that I once made a 
chance call upon a manufacturer 
of machine tools. I saw the vice- 
president, went over the field 
carefully, analyzed the circulation, 
copy appeal, advertising cost (in- 
cluding drawings, engfavings and 
direct literature), left a sample 
copy, and when I returned to the 
office ordered that the next few 
issues be sent to that prospect, 
so that he might fully acquaint 
himself with.both the editorial 
and advertising contents. Two 
months later I called upon that 
same prospect and went through 
the same process. A little later, 
on my way back from _ the 
West, I stopped over purposely to 
see him, and again repeated the 
operation. Mind you, that each 
time a copy of the paper, adver- 
tising rates and circulation state- 
ments were left. Imagine my sur- 
prise two days after my last visit 
to get a letter from that same 
man asking for a sample copy of 
the paper and advertising rates! 
Would you call my three previous 
visits interviews or not? Each 


call had been made without an ap- " 





Age Gazette), New York 
pointment, but two days following 
the last call I got a request for 
information that might be con- 
strued to mean an appointment. 

My feelings were so divided be- 
tween disgust at my own efforts 
and curiosity as to why my pre- 
vious information had not even 
been remembered that I jumped 
the train that night and went up 
into the northwest corner of New 
York State to find the answer. 

It so happened that for two 
days previously New York had 
been in the throes of one of the 
worst snow storms that winter. 
In New York City the snow on 
the streets was banked higher 
than a man’s head, and it was 
snowing when I caught the train. 
When I climbed out of my Pull- 
man the next morning it was 
snowing harder than ever, and it 
took half an hour to plow through 
drifts in a taxicab to get to the 
office of the company, although I 
could have walked the distance in 
five or ten minutes under ordinary 
conditions. Before I had gotten 
into the office I was up over my 
hips in snow, and as I was brush- 
ing it from my clothes and stamp- 
ing my feet on the door-mat, the 
vice-president walked out. He 
greeted me and we went into the 
general office. The office, by the 
way, happened to be a long, nar- 
row affair. Presently the vice- 
president looked across to the 
other end of the narrow office and 
said: 

“Mr. Smith, Mr. Lee is here to 
see us about this advertising mat- 
ter.” 


BOTH SIDES PROFITED 


I did not know the other gentle- 
man, and, so far as I know, he 
had never before seen me; but he 
squinted over the top of his 
glasses good and hard, spit about 
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fourteen feet into an old plug to- 
bacco box full of sawdust, and 
commented as follows: “Any man 
who comes up here during such a 
snow storm is a_ blinkety-blank 
fool.” 

.I admit for a second I was 
rather shocked; but in the next 
second I sized up the situation. 
This man was the president of the 
company. He had come up from 
a machinist and while his lan- 
guage was rough his heart was 
probably all right. I went back at 
him in his own vernacular, and he 
sat back in his chair and laughed. 
When I left the office a couple of 
hours later arrangements had been 
made for an extensive advertising 
campaign over a period of years. 
You may judge from the fore- 
going that the interview was 


somewhat lengthy and quite spir- 
ited, but as I look back now over 
the incident the only unsatisfac- 
tory thing is that I never did find 
out what became of the informa- 
tion which I had left on my three 
previous calls. 


I refer to this as an interview, 
but, to an unbiased listener of that 
two-hour talk, I am not sure but 
some other name more profane 
would have been given it. But the 
question is, who got the most out 

of the interview? Was it the 
manufacturer or was it the pub- 
lisher? I believe it was a draw. 

It may interest you to know 
that in probably 90 per cent of the 
cases the successful publishers’ 
representatives of to-day spend 
more time in studying the manu- 
facturer’s problems before at- 
tempting to present an industry 
than they do in the actual inter- 
view; and if an advertising ar- 
rangement is effected then there 
is just as much more to do. I 
might say here that it happens 
more times than otherwise that 
the manufacturers with whom the 
publishers deal have either no 
trained advertising man at all or 
else have some one handle pub- 
licity work who has the title of 
advertising manager, but whose 
title might as well be filing clerk, 
office manager, or something else. 
In checking up the advertisers in 
the Railway Age Gazette, for in- 
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stance, I found that only five per 
cent of those advertisers are suf- 
ficiently interested in technical ad- 
vertising subjects to be members 
of this association. Probably not 
more than 25 per cent of all our 
advertisers are members of any 
advertising club or similar asso- 
ciation. You can readily under- 
stand, therefore, that it is an 
important duty of a publisher’s 
representative to deal in funda- 
mentals, 

I remember some three years 
ago I called on a manufacturer of 
railway supplies. I knew he had 
a good device with a good and 
growing market. He apparently 
was sold on advertising in less 
than half an hour, and the con- 
tract was executed. Then, I in- 
quired about that all-important 
part of advertising—copy. He 
said: “Oh, I will mail that to you 
this afternoon.” I was honestly 
doubtful about the quality of the 
advertising plan and the copy, so 
I diplomatically asked permission 
to go over that part of the pub- 
licity with him the next morning. 
When I did see the copy it 
was all I had feared. Every 
line reeked with such hackneyed 
words as simple, durable, eco- 
nomical, best, and, to make it 
worse, a draftsman had laid out 
the copy in the biggest, boldest, 
blackest Gothic type that could be 
cramped on the page. 

So I resorted to fundamentals. 
At first the manufacturer resented 
my criticism, because, as I found 
out afterwards it was a child of 
his brain; but I was insistent, and, 
sticking to fundamentals, ran the 
gamut from attention value to 
psychology. I knew I was on 
dangerous ground and was watch- 
ing the man’s expression with 
great interest and some concern. 
The expression’ on that man’s face 
actually changed from resentment 
to surprise, and finally genuine in- 
terest. The interview ended with 
a decision to postpone the begin- 
ning of the advertising campaign 
and to secure expert advice in 
handling publicity. The result 
was that at the end of their next 
fiscal year their gross business 
had more than doubled, and that 
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Here Is Timely and Profitable 


Co-operation for You-— 


— G conditions are presenting added 


perplexities to sales and advertising managers. 
Intensifying the effectiveness of direct advertising is 
increasingly necessary to produce results with economy. 


This organization specializes in co-operation with sales 
and advertising depart nents to increase the resultfulness 
of selling literature. ‘I he actual value of this co-operation 
is evidenced by such expressions from our clients as this— 


Gentlemen: 

The Booklet, “The Secret of Bigger Farm Profits”, which 
you got out for us, produced remarkable results and we are glad 
to express our appreciation of your merchandising co-operation. 

This booklet has made us enthusiastic converts to the idea - 
that a catalog should be a salesman as well as a show room, and 
that the service the goods render is primarily more important to 
the prospective fence buyer than the fence itself. 

We are pleased to state that in the ninety days following 
the distribution of these books, our business showed a marked 
increase and we are glad to give the book credit for a big share 
of the new business. 

Yours very truly, 
MICHIGAN WIRE FENCE COMPANY 
W. A. Hoisington 


Sales Manager 


Possibly we can be of aid to you now. Write us. 


ROBERT SMITH COMPANY 


EFFECTIVE DIRECT ADVERTISING SERVICE 


LANSING MICHIGAN 
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Within One Year— 


68 Mfr. and Jobbers of Knit Goods and Underwear 
62 Mfr. and Jobbers of . Fancy Goods and Notions 
57 Mfr. and Jobbers of . . . Dress Accessories 
24 Mfr. and Jobbers of — . Shoes 
4] Mfr. and Jobbers of Rugs, Carpets, Linoleums 
and Housefurnishings 
22 Mfr. and Jobbers of . . . . Corsets 
49 Mfr. and Jobbers of . . . Store Equipment 
134 Mfr. and Jobbers of . . . Women’s Garments 
89 Mfr. and Jobbers of . . . Fabrics 
171 Mfr. and Jobbers of . . Miscellaneous Mdse. 


Used the Economist 


WHY? 


Of These 


I5 have been withus . . . . . . . . . 25 to 40 years 
l0have been withus . . ....... 24 years 
l4havebeenwWithus . . ...... . .. .. 23 years 
7Zhavebeenwithus ....... S «+ 3 ee wears 
I4havebeenwithus . ....... . . . 21 years 
Qhavebeenwithus . ...... .. . . 20 years 
I2havebeenwithus . ....... . . . 4I9 years 
10 have been withus . . .. . > saw ° Beer 
[Smavepernwenms «©... ks sw sl Ul genes 
Shhavebenwithus . . . .. . «ss « « I6-years - 
21 havebeenwithus . ....... . . . U5 years 
I6have beenwithus . ...... .. . . %J4 years 
19 have been with us. Da Ba aoe eed, Be 
[SAVE DEN WHEN 2. 5 kk kk 12 years 
Whavebemwithus . ... 2.5... . Il years 
IShavebeenwithus ......... . . 10 years 
26have been withus . ...... = « Sears 
22 have been withus . . . .... =... . 8 years 
I4havebeenwithus . ...... . . . . 7 years 
33 have been withus . . . .... . . . . 6 years 
38 have been withus . . ....... . 5 years 
59 have been withus . . . . . .. . . . . 4 years 
63 have been withus . . . . . is + + a) eas 
120 have been with us . . a a a 
236havebeenwithus . . . 2... 2s 1 year 


WHY? 
DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


231 West 39th Street - - New York City 


. Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Cleveland Chicago 
BRANCH OFFICES: San Francisco London Paris Manchester, Eng. 




















manufacturing concern had _ be- 
come an enthusiastic advertiser. 
Would you believe it if I told you 
that that man was the president 
of his company, and had pre- 
viously admitted that he was so 
thoroughly versed on advertising 
subjects that nobody else in the 
company was allowed to handle it? 

Who got the most out of that 
interview? We got the advertis- 
ing, and perhaps had our way 
about copy; the manufacturer 
may have learned something new 
about advertising, but eventually 
he secured much more than did 
we from a financial point of view. 
I frankly can’t say who got the 
most from the interview. 


AGAIN, IN REALITY, BOTH PARTIES 
PROFITED 


It has seemed to me that dur- 
ing the last year particularly we 
have had an increasingly large 
number of requests from manu- 
facturers for an analysis of mar- 
ket possibilities. Now, to analyze 
a market that purchases every- 
thing from a locomotive, that 
costs a hundred thousand dollars, 
to pins, that cost a few cents, is 
putting up a pretty big job to any 
publisher. It is obviously impos- 
sible for any publisher to keep in 
his files a complete analysis of all 
of the products used in the in- 
dustry. Therefore, it works out 
about as follows: 

Along comes a manufacturer of 
leather washers. He has built up 
a good, if small, business, among 
which is some from the railway 
field. Wondering if there is 
enough of a market in the latter 
field to warrant an advertising 
campaign, he approaches the pub- 
lisher. Now, generally speaking, 
we know that in an industry 
which is the second largest in 
the world leather washers are 
used, and used in large quantities. 
But that isn’t the whole story. An 
investigation is made. We find 
that the use of leather washers is 
large, but that because there are 
so many hundreds of sizes and 
uses to which a washer is put that 
the general practice is to buy 
leather by the hide and distribute 
pieces of it to the shops, division 
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headquarters, etc. When a washer 
is needed one is cut out to suit 
that need. To make the story 
short, we reported adversely to 
the prospective advertiser and so 
thwarted the advertising campaign 
—at least insofar as publication 
advertising was concerned. Who 
gets the most out of that kind of 
an interview? We both learned 
something. The prospect saves 
his money, and we make a friend 
and pay the bill covering the cost 
of the investigation. 

Not so long ago an advertising 
manager of a concern in the West 
wrote asking for an appointment 
to talk over his problems in the 
steam railroad field. In due course 
he came, and for three hours 
that advertising manager, together 
with his sales manager, an editor, 
the head of the service depart- 
ment, and a business representa- 
tive went over his problems as 
minutely as was possible in that 
time. The result was that the ad- 
vertising schedule was_ entirely 
re-arranged, and the advertising 
appeal and copy were designed 
upon entirely different lines. And 
I believe in time the results will 
considerably more than offset the 
cost of the time put in by those 
gentlemen in seriously and frankly 
analvzing their difficulties. 

Who gets the most out of in- 
terviews of this kind? It looks to 
me like a neck-and-neck race. The 
publisher gets his advertising con- 
tracts, the manufacturer gets the 
business, and that is what each is 
after. 

There are interviews when, I 
will concede, the publisher prob- 
ably has the better of the argu- 
ment. By that I mean that he 
gets a line on a new development 
in the industry which, when 
turned into the editorial depart- 
ment, is later worked up into an 
article. The most prolific return 
of this kind is reflected in the 
news columns, and the news col- 
umns are indeed a very valuable 
part of any publication. I do, 
however, know of several cases 
where very important develop- 
ments in the industry have found 
their way into the office through 
the advertising representative. 
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These, of course, we are always 
anxious to get, regardless of any 
advertising. 

As an advertising man I would 
set aside a certain part of my 
time in which I would visit the 
editors of every publication in 
which I advertised and some that I 
didn’t, frankly tell them something 
of my problems; but make them 
tell me what they wanted me to 
furnish in the line of descriptive 
articles and news. If.you stop to 
analyze that you will see that you 
have done several things: you 
know the editors of those pub- 
lications and they know you, and 
knowing your desire to supply the 
right kind of data, human nature 
dictates that it will receive every 
consideration when it comes into 
the office. 


Liberty Loan Theme of Sphinx 
Dinner 


It was Libertv Loan night at the New 
York Sphinx Club on October 9, when 
the club, held its opening dinner of the 
season at the Waldorf-Astoria. Masses 
of beautiful silk American flags hung 
from the gallery of the Astor banquet 
hall where the tables were spread, and 
behind the speakers’ dais huge flags, ar- 
ranged in fan shape, covered the wall. 
The patriotic note of the occasion was 
still further sustained by an attractive 
young woman clad as the Goddess of 
Liberty, who sang several stirring songs. 

Collin Armstrong, who was introduced 
as the toastmaster by President Preston 
P. Lynn, told of the organization and 
work of the District Board of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
in co-operating with the Liberty Loan 
committee of the Federal Reserve Banks 
of the Second District, which comprises 
New York, the eastern part of- New 
Jersey, and a part of Connecticut. 

Dwight W. Morrow, of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., the first speaker. 
presented forceful arguments in behalf 
of the Liberty Loan. Among other 
things he said: 

“Your work in pushing this loan is 
just as important as that of the men 
marching down the street on their way 
to the mobilization camps. The raising 
of $3,000,000,000 is a great task, far 
greater, in fact. than most people imag 
ine. The sum is so vast that we cannot 
comprehend it. The total debt of the 
nation at the time of our entrance into 
the war was a little less than $1.000,- 
000.000. The total resources of all the 
savings banks of the State of New 
York, representing the savings of mil- 
lions of people for four and five gen- 
erations, amounts to $2,000,000,000. 
The debt of sixty-two cities having a 
population of 100.000 and over amounts 
to about $2,000,000,000. This vast sum 


represents expenditures for those things 
that affect the vital interests of their 
inhabitants—water supply, sewers, farm- 
ing, public schools and other improve- 
ments. : 

“War is not pageantry—it is hope 
deferred, it means sacrifice, personal 
sacrifice, the sacrifice of business and 
many comforts to which we have long 
been accustomed. It took England two 
years to learn that in war time business 
cannot go on as usual. We are not now 
engaged in the business of money- 
making but in the business of waging 
war. We have got to get along with- 
out many things in order that the Gov- 
ernment may use those goods and ser- 
vices in the prosecution of the war be- 
fore it is too late. The largest possible 
number of people must subscribe for 
the $3,000,000,000 Liberty Loan. If 
everybody does his bit in buying the 
bonds the amount will be raised within 
the time limit.” 

Mr. Morrow was frequently inter- 
rupted by hearty applause and made a 
leep impression upon his hearers. Others 
who spoke were John G. Jones, sales 
and advertising manager of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute; the Rev. Ne- 
hemiah Boynton, D.D., chaplain of the 
Thirteenth Regiment, Brooklyn, and 
Edward James Cattell, City Statistician 
of Philadelphia. 


Speakers in Prospect at the 
New York Club 


Among those who are expected to 
speak at the Advertising Club of New 
York during the season, according to 
a printed announcement, are: William 
G. McAdoo, Secretary of Treasury; 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt; H. P. Davi- 
son, of J. P. Morgan & Co.; John M. 
Willys, of General Motors Co.; Mayor 
Mitchel; Lord Northcliffe; Ex-Ambas- 
sador Gerard; Charles E. Hughes; J. 
Ogden Armour, of Chicago, IIl.; Dud- 
ley Field Malone; Governor Whitman; 
Judge Cropsey; U.S. Senator Calder, 
and Irvin Cobb. 


Skinner Appoints Warfield 
Agency 

The Warfield Advertising Agency, 
Omaha, has been placed in charge of 
the advertising of the Skinner Manu- 
facturing Company of that city, maker 
of macaroni products. L. Skinner, 
vice-president and treasurer of the com- 
pany, informs Printers’ INK that the 
advertising will be largely extended dur- 
ing 1918. 


Advertises Cakes for Soldiers 


C. J. Bodley, a baker of Toronto, Can- 
ada, is advertising “‘Bodley’s Overseas 
Cakes” in tin boxes, as a desirable pres- 
ent to be shipped to the men in the 
trenches. Both consumer and grocery 
trade advertising is being employed. The 
tin boxes are said to be ideal containers 
for shipping cakes. Christmas puddings 
in oregemee tins are also suggested as 
good Christmas gifts. 
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Mice Senerations: 
J |Loyalty to 


PQIARM™”HOME 


( 


Home, but the en- 
tire family read it 
and believe in it. 





Years have strengthened its prestige and it remains the 
6 oe) . 
looked for’’ paper with the farmer and country store- 
keepez alike. 
It means a lot for you to know a paper that stays in 
the home circle from one generation to another—and when 
you consider that 


600,000 Farm Families 


Subscribe to 


ARM“HOME 


The National Monthly Magazine of Rural Life 
for the Farms and Homes of America 


you’ll surely realize what a powerful influence it must bear 
on the buying force of this great number of subscribers and 
their families. 


The Vermont Farm Machine Company has found Farm 
and Home profitable for over 35 years. They are one of 
many advertisers whose experience is the same. It will prove 
profitable for you if your product is the right sort for the 
farmer. 





Our Research Department’s records will be found valuable in 
helping you to decide. Write us for additional information. 











PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


80 North Michigan Ave. 6th Floor Oneida Bldg. 315 Fourth Ave. Foreyth Bldg. 1-57 Worthington St. 
Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. New York Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 
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©“ Ghe uestions 
How many days do you 
celebrate at Xmas time? 





Does your Xmas shopping 
cripple your Pocket Book‘? 


Do you travel,attend theaters 
and buy Luxuries at this time ? 


Do you read the ~ 
December Comfort 
as Carefully as 

you do other 
Numbers ? some questions—t 
will interest almos 
will find the questia 











LEASE consider COMFORT'S back coun 

» © field in December. Work and playf 
coming and going, buying and selling, all go on mu¢ 
as usual. Country people celebrate Christmas, of cour 


—but they do it conservativel 
y and they give up only on 
day to the celebration. iene 


COMFORT readers have just as much time to read th 





WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative W. H. GAN) 


New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall. Aug 
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C Ghe Answers 
We celebrate Xmas 
one day only: 


No ~we spend for presents 

only ~ and in reason. 
No-Life goeson about as us- 
ual~ alittle happier; of course: 
Yes~the Christmas Copy 
of Comfort is read 





Just as carefully as & 
answers to which any other number ~ 
y advertiser. You 








as much money to spend in December as in any month. 
Perhaps this is why the December COMFORT is al- 
@ways a good producer—why it will produce for you. 


Please remember, though, that we get it out EARLY 
—and that the very last forms of the December issue close 
J thal promptly on November 10. 


<Ts Always a Big Producer 


, Pub., Inc., FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
Maine Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
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—with no artistic adornment, with no 
pictures except those which are conveyed 
by the forceful, vivid Anglo - Saxon of 
its articles and editorials. 


Yet with a sale four times as large 
as any other British periodical and an 
influence far greater than any daily or 
weekly newspaper, illustrated or otherwise. 


JOHN BULL 


is its title, and you Il find it wherever 
Britons congregate. 


Let me post you a copy and tell you some 
intensely interesting facts about “ John 
Bull,” its editor, and its advt. pages. 





Average circulation 1,500,000 copies. 
Adv. rate $1,000 per page and pro rata. 











Philip Emanuel, Advertisement Manager, 
ODHAMS LIMITED, 85-94, Long Acre, London, England. 
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Convincing “Manner” in Copy 


¢n Ad Has Personality and People Like or Dislike It For Its Tone. 


By Lucius French 


Of National Motor Car and Vehicle Corporation, Indianapolis 


\ MONOPOLY speaks for it- 
self. If any one automobile 
tianufacturer had a corner on 
cutomobile quality, he, least of 
anybody in the business, would 
lave to say that he made “the 
best automobile in the world.” 

And everything else speaks 
;retty well for itself. Sometimes 
| think the “Truth in Advertis- 
ing” movement is almost unneces- 
sary. It is almost impossible to 
speak an untruth in advertising. 
In spite of anything that an ad- 
vertising man says when he writes 
a piece of advertising copy, he is 
not in much danger of misrepre- 
senting his product to the public, 
either advantageously or disad- 
vantageously. 

Of course he can make an out- 
right mis-statement of fact and 
get away with it for a while, but 
the more misleading it is, the 
harder will the real truth be 
found out when it is found out. 

The harder a man advertises a 
lie, the more will truth eventually 
prevail. 

Eventually, if you advertise 
your product enough, people are 
going to know its exact status in 
spite of any false status that you 
endeavor to give it. 

So we advertising men, I be- 
lieve, should not try to make ad- 
vertising do stunts. 

We should not try to build a 
better automobile on paper than 
the factory we represent builds in 
reality in its shops. 

I believe in saying just about 
what there is to be said about the 
thing I am advertising, and letting 
it go at that. If my product (the 
product I were to advertise) were 
not good enough to win and hold 
my enthusiasm and interest, I 
would look around for something 
new to advertise. But, in my ad- 


vertising work, I am not in the 
‘east interested in straining any 
0ints or in conveying any false 
mpressions. 


Even if I were in- 





terested in it, I know it can’t be 
done. 

That advertising which gives 
the truest explanation and impres- 
sion and picture of the thing it 
is advertising is the best possible 
advertising—as far as the facts 
are concerned. No advertising 
man can improve on his facts. 

He can, however, get his facts. 
A great many automobile adver- 
tising men are so engrossed in’ 
writing about “the best car in the 
world” that they never really find 
out how really good a car they 
are advertising. They blind them- 
selves with superlatives. 

And there is one other thing 
that the advertising man can 
watch, and that is the personality 
with which he presents the hon- 
est-to-God truth about the thing 
he is advertising. A salesman 
may have something very good to 
sell and sell nothing—because of 
the repugnance with which he in- 
spires people. Another may have 
something very insignificant to sell 
and “clean-up”—because — people 
like him. 

The first may blow too much. 

The second may be modest— 
over-restrained, but pleasant, and 
inspire confidence. 

The second may have the least 
attractive looking and the least 
alluring sounding set of facts. 
But with his manner he wins. 


MAKING THE ADVERTISEMENT WEL- 
COME 


When I am working out a Na- 
tional ad or booklet, I always try 
to stop and say to myself, “What 
kind of person is this ad? Is he 
a person who will get kicked out 
and passed up because he talks 
too loud? Is he going to be so 
‘effective’ that he won’t have any 
effect? Or is he going to state 
all the facts or a certain set of 
the facts in such a tone of voice 
that people will like him?” 

I think most people are turned 
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sick by a very great part of pres- 
ent-day automobile advertising. 
If advertisements were persons, 
you would see dozens of them 
getting set out into hallways and 
across doorsteps, some with more 
violence than others, some right 
side up and some wrong side up. 

The individuality of an auto- 
mobile, unfortunately, is some- 
times very hard to hunt out. So 
a great many advertising man- 
agers dispose of the matter by 
saying their automobile is “the 
best in the world”—and so get 
away for golf. Such automobile 
advertising men should be sen- 
tenced to two months’ solitary 
confinement with the automobile 
they are advertising and to ten 
vears’ study of human nature. 
From both, they could learn much. 

Human nature is willing to lis- 
ten to almost anybody’s recital of 
honest facts, if you don’t try to 
kid it—and if you give it credit 
for a certain amount of intelli- 
gent power of grasping inferences 
—and if your voice and manner 
are pleasant. 

It is exceedingly shy of su- 
perlatives. It regards a superla- 
tive as very cut and dried. 

There are, of course, many au- 
tomobile companies which have 
been content to impress the public 
with the uninflated facts about 
their cars. They have been satis- 
fied that they make a good car. 
perhaps the best car in the world 
in certain respects (most cars 
are) and they have been content 
to say just about that about it. 
That satisfies the public; the pub- 
lic knows that a flivver is a flivver, 
yet buys more Fords than any 
other car made. 


JUST THE SIMPLE FACTS, UNADORN- 
ED—BUT THEY GET A HEARING 


Not long ago, we decided, at 
the National factory, to write 
down plainly and simply all the 
plain, unadorned facts about the 
National car of which we could 
think. We published these in a 
little book, entitled, “A Little 
Book About the National.” We 
watched ourselves very carefully 
and tried very hard to sustain a 
low tone of, voice. We were de- 
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termined to be a little more r 
strained about the National than 
we had ever been before. It was 
just talk—one sentence after an- 
other—no advertising—no orator;. 
And it has been perhaps the most 
widely read piece of literature we 
ever published. It was we'll 
printed and it had a look of eas:, 
and people read it. It is now i 
a third edition. 

As automobile advertising be 
comes more mature, I think it wil! 
modulate itself more and mori 
The loudest shall be least. 

It is said that the Ford com 
pany encourages the annual cro; 
of Ford jokes. Maybe in tim 
we shall acquire even a sense o! 
humor. 

But we are far from it now. 
Some of us have a sense of quiet- 
ness, some of us a sense of beauty 
—but lots of us have our eyes 
shut and are merely trying to bust 
the head out of our bass drums. 
If for no other reason in the 
world than that the bass drum is 
monotone, it is a poor advertising 
instrument. 


New Grocery Agents Incor- 
porate 


George Nowland, for twenty-three 
years sales and advertising manager of 
Fels & Co., Philadelphia, and Bradley 
Garretson, for more than eighteen years 
New York manager of the Postum Cereal 
Company, have filed articles of incor- 
poration under the name of Nowland- 
Garretson, Inc., with offices in New 
York and Boston. The charter empow 
ers the company to transact business in 
food products for human consumption, 
to act as broker and agent, to import 
and export, to do a general mercantile 
business, to deal in stock and bonds, se- 
curities, etc. 

he list of accounts which the com 
pany has secured for the Metropolitan 
district and surrounding territory com- 
prises the Postum Cereal Company, Fels 
& Co., Indian Packing Company, Olive 
Products Company, and B. F. Trappe 
& Sons, etc. It is the intention of the 
company to have detail men work the 
grocery trade throughout this district. 


Capitalizing a Water Tank 


Recently the Campbell Flour Mills 
Company, Toronto, erected a water tower 
over its factory, which is situated on 
the main lines of both the Grand Trunk 
and the Canadian Pacific Railways. In- 
stead of the usual kind of cylindrical 
tower, the tank was built to resemble a 
flour sack, with a facsimile of the com- 
pany’s trade-mark. 
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The best quali 
work nondie’ 
by daylight 








One of the largest and most completely 
equipped printing plants in the United States 


Printing and Advertising Advisers and 


The Co-operative and Clearing House 
for Catalogues and Publications 


We assist in securing catalogue compilers, advertising 
men, editors, or proper agency service, and offer our 
assistance in every other direction that appears practi- 
cal and possible toward the promotion, preparation and 
printing of catalogues and publications. Further, we 
invite suggestions with a view of making our service 


USE NEW TYPE 


For Catalogues 
and Advertisements 


We have a large battery of 
type casting machines and 
with our system — having 
our own type foundry — we 
use the type once only un- 
less ordered held by cus- 
tomers for future editions. 
We have ail standard faces 
and special type faces will 
be furnished if desired. 


Clean Linotype and 
Monotype Faces 


We have a large number of 
linotype and monotype ma- 
chines and they are in the 
hands of expert operators. 
We have the standard faces 
and special type faces will 
be furnished if desired. 


Good Presswork 


We have a large number of 
up-to-date presses, several 
of which have been recently 
installed, and our pressmen 
and feeders are the best. 
Binding and Mailing 
Service 
The facilities of our bindery 
and mailing departments are 
so large that we deliver to 
the post office or customers 
as fast as the presses print. 











OUR SPECIALTIES 
(1) Catalogues 
(2) Booklets 





) gal 

(6) Price Lists 

(6) Also Printing requir- 
ing the same material and 
workmanship as the above, 
such as Proceedings, 
Directories, Histories 
Books, and the like. 


Our Complete Printing 
Equipment, all or any part 
of which is at your com- 
mand, embraces: 
TYPESETTING 
(Linotype, Monotype 
and Hand) 
PRESSWORK 
BINDING 
MAILING 
ELECTROTYPING 
ENGRAVING 
DESIGNING 
ARTWORK 
if you want advertising 
service, planning, illustrat- 
ing, copy writing and assist- 
ance or information of any 
sort in regard to your ad- 
vertising and printing, we 
will be glad to assist or 
advise you. 


ff desired, we mail Chicap printed 
matter direct from po—the 
central distributing point. 








most valuable. 





Let ple = sg Your Catalogues and Publications 
GREAT CENTRAL MARKET —— 


CATALOGUE & PUBLICATION 


PRINTERS 


Make a PRINTING CONNECTION 

With a Specialist and a Large and 

-Absolutely Reliable Printing House 
(Inquire Credit Agencies and First Nat’l Bank, Chicago) 
If you want quality—the education and training of 
our employes concentrated in one direction on the one 
class of printing in which we specialize, make the 
workmen more skillful. If you want delivery—our plant 
is equipped with economical, time-saving machinery and 
is in operation day and night the year around. If you 
want the best price—our unusual labor-saving material 
and equipment enables us to make exceptionally low 
prices on our specialties. Our organization is excellent. 
When you place an order in our care you relieve your- 
self of all anxiety. You insure yourself 


Proper Quality — Quick Delivery — Right Price 


We are always pleased to give the names of a dozen 
or more of our customers to persons and firms 
contemplating placing printing orders with us. 

















Don’t 7” owe it to yourself to find out what we can 
do for you? 


Consulting with us about your printing problems 
and asking for estimates does not place you 
under any obligation whatever. 


Let us estimate on your Catalogues and Publications. 
(We are strong on our specialties) 


ROGERS & HALL CO. 


Polk and La Salle Streets CHICAGO The Great Central Market 
Wabash 3381 TELEPHONES Auto. 52-191 
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H 
The C leariag House 


Happened 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
was established a year ago for 
just one reason—to get an ef- 
fective, economical, single me- 
dium through which we could 
reach every bank in the country 
every month with a message 
about Burroughs Ledger Posting 
and Statement Machines. 


We wanted a regular magazine 
—not a house organ. 

As no such publication with 
100% circulation existed, we had 
to create it. 


Now it is here for you to use 
also if you have a worthy prod- 
uct or service, of interest to 
bankers. 


What The Burroughs Clearing 
House Is 


TheBurroughs Clearing House 
is alive, constructive, non-parti- 
. san bank magazine. It possesses 
an editorial and mechanical ex- 
cellence not hitherto known in 
this field. The articles are inter- 
esting, readable, authoritative. 
They are practical and do not 
exploit theories. They interpret 
anddonot preach. Manyofthem 
are written by bankers them- 
selves. No direct or indirect 
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advertising is permitted in the 
editorial columns. 


Circulation — 
Quality and Quantity 


The Clearing House goes to every 
bank in the United States and its 
possessions and to all banks in Canada, 
Cuba, Brazil and Italy. It goes to ail 
Bank Examiners; American Institute 
of Banking graduates in banks; brok- 
ers and large financial houses in cities 
of 50,000 and over. Forty-five thou- 
sand copies every month—which is 
100% circulation in its field. 

In the bank field it is the only pub- 
lication that can claim a_ general 
circulation of any completeness. 

As to reader-interest, we believe 


that we can prove to you that it’s very 
close to 90% of this 100% circulation. 


Ask for a sample copy—that’s the 
right, quick way to see why it has 
high reader-appeal throughout its field. 


eC 


Burroughs 
Clearing 


New York: 
A. H. LOUCKS 
217 Broadway 


House 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


REPRESENTATIVES : 
Chicago: Kansas City: 
W. F. HOLLIDAY H. H. OHLMACHER 
643 Marquette Blde. Firestone Bldg. 


Atlanta: 
D. D. PEETE 
421 Hurt Bide. 
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“Now what did we 
quote those people?” 


Is it recorded on a form—a 
regular form that contains all 
the needed information and is 
filed where you can instantly 
reach it? 

If your business doesn’t have an adequate number of 
forms, records and data blanks, on colors that distinguish 
each one, it is probably because you have not discovered 
the quick, easy, economical way to buy useful business 
printing. 

Here is the way. It’s worth knowing. 

Get acquainted with Hammermill Bond, which every 
printer already knows, then adopt it for all your office 
printing needs. 

Hammermill Bond is obtainable everywhere in white 
and twelve colors in three finishes which produce a 
smooth, a ripple, or a linen surface. 

When you write us for samples and information about 
Hammermill Bond, we do not send you just samples, but 
a specialized portfolio made up for your particular class 


of business and containing specimens directly applicable 
to your needs. Send for your portfolio. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


Look for this Watermark-~-it is our Word of Honor to the Public 





“THE UTILITY BUSINESS PAPER” 

















Advertising Helps Win Campaign 
for Soldiers’ Libraries 


Campaign Was “Spotty,” but More Than the Million Dollars Aimed 
for Was Secured 


HE week’s drive for a million 

dollars for Army libraries re- 
sulted in a ten to twenty per cent 
over-subscription—not at all dis- 
couraging when it is remembered 
that the advertising effort was 
neither centralized nor nation- 
wide. 

As planned the advertising cam- 

paign was limited to the final 
week in September. There was, 
indeed little incentive to prolong 
it, for the public was 
“sold” in that interval 
to the tune of between 
$1,100,000 and $1,200,- 
000. The advertising 
slogan was “A million 
dollars for a_ million 
books for a million sol- 
diers.” This catch-line 
did not pass _ unchal- 
lenged by critics who 
protested that one dol- 
lar each was entirely 
too much to pay for 
books when purchased 
in such quantity. 

The campaign was 
the outgrowth of the 
creation some time ago 
of the War Service 
Committee of the 
American Library As- 
sociation. This body, 
which operates under 
the War Department 
Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities, 
has been instituted for 


The advertising for funds was 
on the happy-go-lucky, every- 
fellow-for-himself plan, but it did 
produce results. The belief 
is that the fund of more than 
$1,000,000 was obtained at a very 
conservative advertising expendi- 
ture—gauged in terms-of percent- 
age—but on this point there are 
no analytical figures available be- 
cause, unfortunately, the officials 
at the executive headquarters did 








the period of the war 
and it is hinted that 
other projects necessi- 
tating the use of  advertis- 
ing may be forthcoming later. For 
the quick campaign to provide the 
new army with good reading mat- 
ter the Secretary of War ap- 
pointed a Library War Council, 
headed by Frank A. Vanderlip as 
chairman. With this Council as 
a central body, there were organ- 
ized all over the country State 
War Library Councils and city 
soldiers’ library committees. 


FULL-PAGE NEWSPAPER APPEAL 
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OF THE INDIANA WAR 


LIBRARY COUNCIL 
not ask local and State offices to 
file reports covering advertising 
disbursements. 

The men at the head of the 
library movement left their sub- 
ordinates almost entirely to their 
own devices for getting subscrip- 
tion. Organizations such as the 
Red Cross, the Navy League and 
others that are conducting war- 
time advertising campaigns have 
issued more or less definite in- 
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structions to local “chapters” or 
State centrals. The men in com- 
mand of the library promoters al- 
lowed the men and women on the 
firing line an absolutely free hand. 
Advertising matter in the form of 
pamphlets and booklets was fur- 
nished by national headquarters, 
but when it came to display ad- 
vertising the only advice given 
was that “good live newspaper 
men will be glad to volunteer for 
this work.” 

Funds for the war library ad- 
vertising have been raised in al- 
most as many different ways as 
have the sinews of Liberty Loan 
bond advertising. In most cities 
and towns the local newspapers 
were invited to donate display 
space and some of them did. 
Where free space was not to be 
had, the local organization set out 
to persuade either an interested 
individual or a group of local 
supporters of the movement to 
finance the space buying. In 
Indianapolis, where _ full-page 


space was purchased in the dailies, 


each advertisement carried the 
announcement, “This advertising 
campaign and the expenses there- 
of is sponsored and paid for by 
the following,” to which was ap- 
pended a list of considerably more 
than one hundred citizens and 
local business houses. According 
to information given to PRINTERS’ 
INK at executive headquarters, 
some of the councils or commit- 
tees, on their own initiative, also 
paid for advertising out of the 
funds received from subscribers 
to the library fund. 

It is admittedly difficult to rec- 
oncile any supposition that adver- 
tising was paid for out of current 
receipts with the announcement 
made at the outset by the Library 
War Council: “The expense of 
this campaign has been met pri- 
vately. Every cent of the million 
dollars will be used for the pur- 
poses stated.” In that same con- 
nection the officials replied to 
what was accounted the ill-con- 
sidered criticisms of persons who 
deemed one dollar an exorbitant 
charge for a book under quantity 
purchase. They pointed out that 
“publishers will give enormous re- 
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ductions in the price of books,” 
but explained that a survey of the 
entire field has determined that $1 
will furnish a book, keep it in cir- 
culation, replace it when worn 
out, and at the same time pay a 
share of the expense of properly 
housing and caring for the libra- 
ries in the various camps. 


NOVEL COUPON EMPLOYED 


The individuality which char- 
acterized the local advertising 
campaigns, with each city a law 
unto itself, as to size of space, 
number of insertions, and other 
details of policy, extended, nat- 
urally enotgh, to the copy used. 
With no specimens or suggestions 
sent out from lieadquarters, it is 
the more interesting to observe 
that in the present case, as in the 
Liberty Loan and Red Cross cam- 
paigns, the volunteer advertisers 
and advertising designers showed 
a strong preference for pictorial 
copy. Drawings showing soldiers 
reading in camp and trench were 
favorite subjects. In some in- 
stances the advertisements carried 
corner coupons to be torn off and 
sent in with the desired dollar. 
The coupon in the Indianapolis 
advertisement was in the form of 
a “book-plate.” Any dollar donor 
returning the coupon was prom- 
ised that it would be pasted in the 
front of a book going to the Army 
and Navy library. Thus the = 
would have his name enrolled ‘ 
the front” and readers of this fing 
ticular book would know who was 
responsible for the gift. 

Posters, almost invariably pic- 
torial posters, were used in a 
number of cities to reinforce dis- 
play advertising. These posters: 
were prepared by local commit- 
tees on the same plan on which 
banks in various cities have is- 
sued private posters to adver- 
tise the Liberty Loan. In some 
cities an innovation was intro- 
duced whereby a leaflet advertis- 
ing the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Li- 
brary project was inserted in each 
public library book issued for cir- 
culation. 

Any worth-while idea in adver- 
tising was quickly passed along 
to all campaigners by means of 
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The Richest Spot on the Map 


is the territory served by 
















Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Farm Value of Crops 


1917 1916 
Minnesota ....... $416,820,000 $234,790,000 
North Dakota.... 208,525,000 155,816,000 
South Dakota.... 265,938,000 165,598,000 
Montana ........ 89,674,000 90,791,000 
errs 653,360,000 490,159,000 
Wisconsin ....... 264,072,000 208,771,000 








$1,898,389,000 — $1,345,925,000 
A gain over 1916 of $552,437,000 


The increased total value of farm crops in the 
United States is $2,274,760,000. 


The seven states of ¥éemQeocbGome territory make 


twenty-four percent of this gain. 


Use the Northwest’s Foremost Farm Paper 


to get the biggest share of the business waiting for 
you in this territory. 


Feen Stock Home has the highest subscription price 


of any Minnesota farm paper. 


It’s Worth More 









REPRESENTATIVES 

ra Sa | New York 
No. 1 Madison Ave. 

Pe Rig, RIOR ria 0 a6 ek: Nivnieisioewaicsew Chicago 





1119 Advertising Bldg. 


F 5 Se ee . Loui 
ARM PAPEE =n ee Nat’l Bank Bldg. ree 
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“Library War 
Council News,” which were issued 
daily while the drive was on. The 
War Service Committee of the 
American Library Association has 
what might be termed a house- 
organ, known as the “War Li- 
brary Bulletin,” which is issued 
at irregular intervals carrying in- 
formation on all war _ projects. 
However, this medium was not ac- 
counted sufficient to keep all the 
volunteer campaign managers and 
advertisers in touch with new 
ideas in promotion work and ac- 
cordingly the “News” sheet was 
introduced. In one issue it was 
explained how four aeroplanes 
would drop library printed matter 
on Buffalo. In another circular 
the Massachusetts Library War 
Council passed along all the de- 
tails of its advertising campaign 
involving the use of  street-car 
cards, posters, slides in motion- 
picture theatres, window cards, 
newspaper display and advertising 
sheets for insertion in every li- 
brary book loaned from any pub- 
lic library in the State. 

The library organization also 
instituted a clearing house for 
newspaper advertisements similar 
to the one the Publicity Bureau of 
the Treasury Department intro- 
duced for the mobilization of 
specimens of bond advertising. 
Field workers in the library drive 
were requested to send to Wash- 
ington clippings from their local 
papers illustrative of the advertis- 
ing copy used and it was by such 
method that there were caught up 
and passed along such catch lines 
s “A Million Dollars for a Mil- 
lion Books for a Million Men.” 

Advertisers may feel a certain 
interest on their own account in 
the library project from the fact 
that it contemplates placing at the 
disposal of the enlisted men in all 
arms of the service not merely 
books but likewise various Ameri- 
can periodicals, In each camp and 
cantonment there will be a special 
library building, in charge of a 
trained librarian, with periodicals 
for reading room use. The pre- 
liminary list already determined 
upon lists fifty magazines for 
place in camp libraries. 


mimeographed 
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What South America and Aus- 
tralia Offer 


The South American republics are be- 
coming increasingly dependent on the 
United States, both as a market for 
their produce and also as a source of 
supply from which to draw their manu- 
factured goods. The same_ political 
aspirations form a potent bond of sym- 
pathy between nations. The _ interna- 
tional policies of these countries since 
the war began have been remarkably 
similar and most of them have sup- 
ported the United States since its own 
declaration of war. 

These views were expressed by Wm. 
cc pane American Commercial At- 
taché at Rio de Janeiro, in an address 
on October 10 at the convention of the 
American Manufacturers’ Export Asso- 
ciation in New York. Closer sympathy 
between the governments of the coun- 
tries in North America and _ South 
America opens the way, in Mr, Downs’ 
opinion, tor closer commercial rela- 
tions. American manufacturers, of 
course, must study the prospective mar- 
ket and must work to secure and re- 
tain it. 

The opportunity existing for sales of 
American goods in Australia was_out- 
lined by H. C. Hoyle, former Minis- 
ter of Railways of New South Wales. 
Mr. Hoyle’s address was of a stirring, 
patriotic character that appealed strong- 
ly to his audience. “We'll —- with 
Germany no more,” he said. Vow is 
the time for pe to begin. ~ After 
the war may be too late. You Ameri- 
cans already have one very active com- 
petitor seeking our trade—Japan.” 

Mr. Hoyle looked forward to the 
time it would be necessary for Amer- 
icans to migrate to other lands, because 
their own country would be filled. 
When this time comes, he said, Aus- 
tralia would offer settlers the best op- 
portunity in the world. The climate is 
similar to ours, the people are of the 
same race, with the same ideals and 
aspirations. 


P. R. R. Use of Salesmen to 
Sell Liberty Bonds 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. last 
week subscribed for $5,000,000 of Liber- 
ty Loan bonds. In order still further to 
help make the loan a success it sent out 
1,000 salesmen to call on every one of 
its 160,172 employees and receive their 
subscriptions. When the first Liberty 
Loan bonds were offered, 52,782 em- 
ployees bought more than $3,400,000 
worth. Of these, 8,182 were foreign- 
born. It is expected that two-thirds of 
all the company’s employees will pur- 
chase bonds of the new issue. 


Hobart with Rankin 
Agency 


Hobart has joined the. copy 
department of the William H. Rankin 


Paul G. 


Paul G. 


Company, Chicago. He was formerly 
associated with the Dooley-Brennan 
Company in a similar capacity. 
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October 18-1917 


Dear Bill:- 


Some wise chap has said that a good picture was equal to 
several thousand worns. Let's try out that fellow's statement. 
I believe that he will make good his claim under the circumstances 
I am going to outline. 


You know that rotary gravure printed publication called 
the Illustrated Review that we have gone over pretty thoroughly? 
Well, in construction this pudlication is just what it implies, —- 
an illustrated review. Let us forget our old copy for the half 
page we are going to use in December and follow out their particu- 
lar style. Take one or two samples of our smartest and most popu- 
lar stock. Have it or them photographed. Let this photograph 
occupy the cntire quarter page advertisement except for short 
underline giving description of the article - the name of our house 
and the fact that we are very glad to send catalogue. 


I know this style is revolutionary for us and that our 
regular copy is tried and true, etc. but as this Illustrated 
Review is practically all pictures, copy fitting in with the 
general character of the magazine itself should prove of the 
strongest kind. 


You know the Review people guarantee returns to advertisers 
who do direct mail tusiness and they say that if these returna 
(pro-rated) are not equal to those of any other publication in 
which the same copy is used in the same issue, they will make good 
the difference. Put ‘a key number on our ad so that we can check 
returns- I kmow it will be new copy but I have an idea that 
inasmach as it is right in line with the magazine contents they 
will agree with us that it should stand up on a guarantee basis, if 
anything will. 


Take up the guarantee side of it with either their Chicago 
representative, Mr. Young, 1211 Hartford Building - Phone Central 
1861 - or their Kew York man, Mr. Stearns, 312 Flatiron Building - 
Phone Gramercy 4840. 


Their forms for December issue close in Chicago and New 
York the 24th of this month. 


Sincerely yours, 


Dociee. 


GBL/MM 
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In Pittsburg--- 
Circulation 


The Pittsburg Leader Gained....... 1,615 


The Pittsburg Press Lost ........ 1,142 
The Chronicle Telegraph Lost 


These figures are based on Govern- 
ment Statements of October, 1917, 
as published and sworn to by each 
publisher. 


In Pittsburg Every Successful Merchant 
Uses The Pittsburg Leader. 


These are the merchants who sell the 
greater quantity of Nationally Advertised 
Goods. 


The Manufacturer or Advertising Agency 
desiring real co-operation from these mer- 
chants will profit by always placing his 
business in the Pittsburg Leader. 


W. E. MOFFETT, Advertising Manager. 


Foreign Representatives 


VERREE & CONKLIN 


INCORPORATED 


In NEW YORK In DETROIT In CHICAGO 
Brunswick Bldg. Free Press Bldg. Steger Bldg. 
THOS. E. CONKLIN C.L. WEAVER J. E. VERREE 
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In Pittsburg--- 
Advertising 


Over a Million Lines 


Of Advertising Printed 
By Leader Last Month 


The MILLION mark in advertising was again EX- 
CEEDED by The Pittsburg Leader in the month of 
September, just closed. 


A total of ONE MILLION SEVENTY-NINE THOUS- 
AND, FIVE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY (1,079,580) 
lines of advertising was printed in The Pittsburg Leader 
last month. 


This is a gain of ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVEN 
THOUSAND, THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUR 
(147,364) lines over the record of the same month last 
year. 





























It is a record of growth that shows public interest. 


The Pittsburg Leader tells of its advancement because it 
knows that this paper’s progress is also PITTSBURG’S 
PROGRESS and that, when such notable records in ad- 
vertising are achieved, the city and its business men and 
its people are SIMILARLY PROGRESSING AND 
PROSPEROUS. 


The Progress of The Pittsburg Leader reflects the IN- 
TELLIGENCE AND APPRECIATION OF ITS READ- 
ERS AND ITS ADVERTISERS. 


Ww. E. MOFFETT, Advertising Manager 


Foreign Representatives 


VERREE & CONKLIN 








INCORPORATED 
In NEW YORK In DETROIT In CHICAGO 
Brunswick Bldg. Free Press Bldg. Steger Bldg. 


THOS. E. CONKLIN C. L. WEAVER J. E. VERREE 
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TWO PROOFS 
that tell the Story 


Place side by side the proof of the pattern plate of 
one of your newspaper advertisements and the prooi 
of a stereotype made from it in our plant. 


Observe how every value of the drawing and type 


is brought out in the stereotype 


how clear and 


faithful to every detail the reproduction is. 


This comparison will show 
you the way to better news- 
paper reproductions than 
you have been used to—at 
a lower cost. Quality Stere- 
otypes and Matrices are less 
expensive than even thin- 
shelled electrotypes. 

Send us atrial order, or shipa 
pattern plate—we will make 
from it, free, one stereotype 
for purposes of comparison. 


For the distribution of plates 
and mats for big national 
campaigns, we offer a service 
that is second to none in 
quickness and dependability. 
A thoroughly organized dis- 
tributing department has 
at its fingers’ ends all the 
necessary facts about the 
newspapers of the United 
States. 


THE QUALITY ELECTROTYPE CoO. 


“Makers and Distributers of Quality Clear-Print Stereotypes 
and Matrices for Fastidious Newspaper Advertisers”’ 


C I N C I 


N NA 'T 


Lower Shipping Costs —Quick Delivery 




















Qcar-Print’ 
STEREOTYPES 
AND 
MATRICES 
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Trade-Paper Advertising Breaks 
Bonds of Price Selling 


Aggressive Use of Trade Papers Trebles Sales of U. S. Silica Company 


yoo time ago, a prominent 
hardware paper received a 
cancellation from an advertiser 
whose standing card had become 
a fixture in the paper’s advertis- 
ing columns. Naturally the pub- 
lisher disliked to lose an account 
without a fight, so he called up 
an advertising agent who had 
made a study of the trade-paper 
field. The agent said he would 
see what he could do. 

In the meantime, the advertiser, 
the U. S. Silica Company, of Chi- 
cago, Ill, had returned to the 
time-honored: practice 
of confining its sales 
effort to getting 
quantity orders. “Ad- 
vertised specialties 
are all right for some 
businesses,” the man- 


length with the advertiser, who 
had tried advertising once, and 
found there was nothing in it. 
He pointed out that the company 
had let repeat orders and good 
will dribble through its fingers 
by neglecting to adopt a trade 
name for its product. If its sand- 
blast sand was any better than 
others, no trade-mark had ever 
been used to identify it. Then 
to add to the selling resistance, 
small space had been used and 
copy had been seldom changed. 
Old copy could repel readers, the 
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agement argued, “but 
our business is dif- 
ferent. We know, be- 
cause we had tried 
advertising and 
found it didn’t pay.” 

But for all that, 
the president couldn’t Company. 
help but cast a long- 
ing eye at other busi- 
nesses which had 
used advertising to 
break the bonds of 
price selling. No one 
knew better than he 
did the increasing dif- 
ficulties that lay in cana 
the path of selling 
just silica. He had 
an idea tucked away 
back in his head that 
perhaps— 

That was the situa- 
tion found by the ad- 
vertising agent men- 
tioned above, when he 
dropped in on _ the 
president a few weeks 
after his conversation 
with the trade-paper 
man. The agent went 
over the situation at 





Penberthy Injector Company Flint 
Shot Carburetors and Such Things . 


One of the industries that made Detroit famous before the days 
of its automobile ascendency was that of the Penberthy Injector , 


It is a beautiful plant, resembling a great public institution more 
than a factory where they make brass things. 


Mr. R. H. Mitchell, the advertising 
manager, took me out to see Mr. F. C. 
Shafer, the brainy young superintendent, finish. 
and the journey was continued to the sand 
blasting department, where a big sand 
blasting machine was in operation. It is 
anew model No. 2 machine, 30° diameter 
and 40° long, built by the Brown Specialty 
Machinery Company of Chicago, taking 
700 to 800 Ibs. of small brass castings at 


Arun occupies about 12 minutes, and 
the machine is kept busy continuously. 
Mr. Shafer said: 

“We find sand blasting better and 
more economical than wire brushing 
or water tumbling and it takes the 
place of both on most of our products 









"3, AA) fits of Flint Shot for yourself? 


FLINT SHOT MAGNIFIED 
“‘Rvery Grain Like « Peart" 


85 


except injectors, on which the public 
seems to demand the old wire brush 


“Sand blasting with Flint Shot is 
so far ahead of any other process 
that there's no 


“Water tumbling is not only 


molding sand that always clings to 
castings made from scrap can be 
easily cleaned off with Flint Shot.” 

The Flint Shot man ts discovering new kinks 
wherever he goes, and is passing them to you in 
these “Little Journeys.” Don't miss any of them. 

But, meanwhile, why not get some of the bene- 








Let us send you « trial sample. 


U. S. Silica Company 
427 Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 





THE TRADE-PAPER ADVERTISING THAT HELPED STABILIZE 


SAND-BLAST SAND PRICES 
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agent explained, where interesting 
copy frequently changed would at- 
tract attention and develop sales. 

From investigation among a 
number of industrial plants, the 
agent had ascertained that the 
company’s sand had definite ad- 
vantages over ordinary sands. 
Furthermore, some manufactur- 
ers found it more economical. 
Then why, the agent asked the 
manufacturer, should he hide his 
light under a bushel? Why not 
give advertising a fair trial? Why 
not select an attractive trade 
name, use fair sized space, and at- 
tractive copy? The skepticism of 
the manufacturer was not large 
enough to overshadow business 
judgment, and he agreed to a 
nominal appropriation for a test 
campaign. - 

With a running start that com- 
manded immediate attention, the 
campaign opened with full pages 
in two leading trade papers. In 
the place of business-card copy 
announcing the company’s name 
and that it had sand for sale, 
the new copy boldly exploited 
the product under the new trade 
name of “Flint Shot.” In place 
of dry technical talk, human in- 
terest was injected into the copy 
by telling a series of stories 
about “Little Journeys of the Flint 
Shot Man” through the plants of 
different manufacturers. Spe- 
cific instances of the use of Flint 
Shot were given in each ad. In 
these a testimonial flavor was ob- 
tained by giving conversations be- 
tween the Flint Shot man and 
well-known factory superintend- 
ents and mechanics. In_ inter- 
views, the point was frequently 
made that Flint Shot improved 
the quality of production and re- 
duced overhead costs. 

In much of the copy, inquiry 
producing features were at first 
employed to introduce Flint Shot 
to new users. In this copy, cou- 
pons offered trial prepaid ship- 
ments of Flint Shot without 
charge on consideration that man- 
ufacturers reciprocate by making 
a detailed report of their test. 
In addition to developing sales, 
these reports furnished excellent 
material for copy appeal. 


INK 


Now that the campaign has 
been in progress for about twenty 
months, the U. S. Silica Com- 
pany finds itself in an entirely 
different position in relation to 
advertising. 

Flint Shot instead of being an 
incidental item is becoming a prin- 
cipal product. Before the adver- 
tising began, the company paid but 
little attention to this end of the 
business. It was glad to get what 
it could and quite often had to ac- 
cept orders for as low as $1.25 a 
ton. By advertising, however, and 
showing manufacturers how they 
could save money and increase 
quality by using “Flint Shot” thou- 
sands of concerns who once were 
satisfied with any old thing de- 
cided to give the new product a 
trial. 

It was not very long before the 
makers were enabled to put into 
effect several improvements for 
standardizing quality. Instead of 
being forced to dispose of the 
product in a buyer’s market, they 
were able to put a price on the 
article which took care of many 
items of overhead that had for- 
merly been ignored. Industrial 
concerns are able to earn the price 
of the sand, which is now $3.50 a 
ton, many times over because of 
its cost-cutting properties. Every 
day sees new accounts opened, and 
new users created. Where one ton 
was once sold, eight tons are be- 
ing sold to-day. This demand is 
steadily increasing. In fact, the 
increased demand has been so 
great that the company is com- 
pelled to build a new plant, which 
will be devoted principally to the 
production of Flint Shot. 


Canada a Big Auto Buyer 


Canada now stands third in the list 
of the world’s largest car owners. Can- 
ada has one automobile for every 57 
people; 7,346 passenger automobiles, val- 
ued at $4,712,433, were imported into 
Canada during the first six months of 


this year. All but five of these came 
from the United States. During the 
same period 138 commercial cars, valued 
at $184,107, entered Canada. Imports 
of automobile parts were valued at $3,- 
184,838. It is estimated that Canada 
will purchase 100,000 cars this year or 
an increase of 85 per cent over pre- 
war buying. 
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Don't Twiddle Your Thumbs 


Don’t sit back 


and twiddle your 
thumbs while the cost of 
paper keeps going higher 
and the cost of labor and raw 
materials of every kind fol- 
lows suit. If you’re any sort 
of an executive at all you’ll 
do something to offset high 
costs. You’ll use your brain 
and you’!l use the experience 
of other men to find out new 


ways of cutting expense and dig 
up new profits you never had before. 


Here’s An Instance 


“The manager of our Stationery Depart- 
ment reports that for the first six months 
of this year the Multigraph saved us 
$1,869.00. We use it exclusively for print- 
ing factory forms, office forms, letters, 
sales bulletins and imprinting circulars, 
booklets and the like. 

“Our Multigraph is at work all day, every 
day—it is a mighty important factor in our 
Stationery Department, and a bigger one 
in my sales promotion work.” 

—W. K. PAGE, Sales and Advertising 
Manager The Addressograph Co., Chicago 























Cutting costs 


and getting away 
from thumb-twiddling 


methods of doing things— 
getting rid of delays and getting 
new customers on the books—these 
must all be living realities in your 
business if you’re going to get to 
the top or keep at the top. And 
these are just the things the Multigraph 
does. Send in the coupon and we'll tell 
you something about its use in lines of 
business similar to yours, 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 














The Multigraph 
Senior is $715 to 


THE MULTIGRAPH 
1820 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


$765—Multi- 


raph Junior, 
and driven, $180 
Easy 


and up. 


payments. 


If the Multigraph will fit in my 
business tell me how. 


Our Linc is Se ear 
Name. 

rm 

Street Address 


Town 


Get MU/L T/GRAPHT 





Million Dollars to Advertise Dixie 
Proposed 


Plans for Three Years’ Campaign to Make South’s Resources Known 
Laid Before Southern Commercial Congress 


. proposed plans for advertis- 
ing the South, laid before the 
Southern Commercial Congress in 
session this week in New York 
City, come to a head, within a 
year or so this country will see 
one of the greatest paid advertis- 
ing campaigns to promote a geo- 
graphic section in advertising his- 
tory. The proponents are St. 
Elmo Massengale, of Atlanta, and 
Edwin Bird Wilson, of New 
York. Mr. Massengale gave fig- 
ures to show that the South is no 
longer one of Uncle Sam’s poor 
relations, but a grown-up sister 
eminently capable of making her 
own living and a good living for 
outside capital and settlers. Mr. 
Wilson submitted a plan for ad- 
vertising these resources and op- 


portunities to the four corners of 
the nation, a campaign to run 
three years and to cost $1,000,000. 


Mr. Massengale went exten- 
sively into the accruing resources 
of the South, and the unprece- 
dented importance of cotton that 
has been one outcome of the war. 
Perhaps no better idea of the bet- 
tered conditions can be given than 
by the instance of a one-mule 
farmer who cleared $3,000 in a 
year on his crop. 

“The South should advertise,” 
he said, “for the same reason that 
any business firm should advertise 
—hbecause she has the goods and 
knows it, but all the world doesn’t 
know it. She was the poor rela- 
tion of Uncle Sam’s family a few 
years ago, but now, praise Provi- 
dence, she has grown up and 
learned to make a living fer her- 
self, with a little bit left over for 
the rest of the country.” 

In submitting his plan for ad- 
vertising the South, Mr. Wilson 
urged aggressive action, not only 
in making known the agricultural 
and industrial opportunities await- 
ing outside capital and individual 
initiative in the South, but in fol- 


lowing up the periodical adver- 
tising recommended. The nature 
of the copy, he advised, should be 
along the lines of stories of in- 
dividual successes in the South, 
coupled with a slogan—‘Success 
in the Sunny South.” For spread- 
ing the message he advised the 
use of magazines, newspapers, 
farm papers, movies and posters, 
to be backed up by service in the 
form of an information bureau to 
answer inquiries, and to conduct 
the follow-up work with booklets, 
letters, etc. 

“A great, far-reaching economy 
could be effected in this na- 
tional emergency,” he said, “by 
directing the efforts of farmers 
and manufacturers to the fields of 
the Southland. In this great crisis 
the nation cannot afford to waste 
the efforts of its agriculturalists 
on barren ground under unfavor- 
able climatic conditions. It can- 
not afford to waste the efforts of 
its manufacturers in places far re- 
mote from raw supplies and under 
unfavorable labor conditions.” 


Competing Insurance Agents 


Advertise Jointly 


Tuesday, October 9, was national fire 
prevention day, and on the preceding 
Monday a group of fifteen fire insurance 
agents of Indianapolis took a joint full- 
page advertisement in newspapers, urg 
ing property holders to consider whether 
they were fully protected. The copy 
featured in one corner a replica of a 
note from President Wilson to the effect 
that preventable fire “is more than a 
private misfortune. It is a public dere- 
liction.” ; 


Appointments by H. K. Mc- 
Cann Company 


H. L.. Palmer, formerly a division 
commercial manager of the New York 
Telephone Company, has been made 
general manager of the H. K. McCann 
Company. George Murnane, formerly 
general manager, has been elected vice- 
president of the company. 
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To Employers of Those of Foreign Birth: 
nown Start canvassing your em- 
ployees for subscriptions to the 
United States Liberty Loan 






























Bonds at once. You will find ; Approved and endorsed by 
lver- 2 | ane a 
; The Liberty Loan Committee PTV Tr 
ature a, oe LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 
id be erty Bonds’ posters which will : 7 
[ 1n- be supplied upon request in 120 Broadway, New York 
outh the following languages: 
: Polish, German, Hungarian, 
CCESS Italian, Russian and Jewish. 
-ead- 
the 
pers, e ® * 
ters, 
“ F LOAMErICaNS OF Foreign DI 
iu to 
duct 
clets, 
. e e 
omy Fellow Citizens: 
na- 
“by 
vc; | We Are Americans by Choi 
s of e Are Americans Dy Unoice 
T1S1S 
raste 
lists Our Traditions, our Institutions, our Government are 
vor- F ~ 
penn Sacred to us. 
s of ed ? : E 
r re- The Liberty we came here to enjoy is menaced by a 
nder foreign enemy. ‘We can help preserve it by buying 
Liberty Bonds. 
cunts Your personal safety and that of posterity, your country’s 
honor and humanity as a whole, depend upon the success of 
om this LIBERTY BOND issue by the UNITED STATES 
ding GOVERNMENT. 
“i 
full- : : : 
urg In buying such a Bond, you are becoming a part owner of 
-ther . 7 
copy the United States. 
oO a 
ffect . 
in a These Bonds are secured :— 
dere- 
First. By one hundred and ten million people constituting the 
Government of the United States and all that these people 
Mc- as a Nation possess. 
i Second. They are an investment, safe, not speculative. 
York . — . P e.: - 
nade Third. They are an obligation of the United States, the 
ann 
1erly 
vice- 
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strongest, the richest and most resourceful Nation on earth, 
and a mortgage on all it possesses. 


Fourth. Every Bond has the same force and value as United 
States money. 


Fifth. A Liberty Bond is'in fact better than U. S. money, 
as it pays you 4% interest, while cash not invested earns 
nothing. 


Sixth. If you cannot shoulder a musket yourself, let your 
money fight for liberty. 


Seventh. Every dollar invested in a Liberty Bond is so much 
help to a successful termination of the war. 


You can subscribe through your Bank, through your Society, 
through your Congregation or through your employer, 
wherever you are employed, either by paying cash or on the 
instalment plan. One dollar a week pays for a $50.00 Bond— 


even the humblest worker can afford it. Every human being 
who earns money and who has money is to subscribe and to 
subscribe at once; the greater number of subscriptions the 
sooner the war will be over, as this will prove to the world 
that we are all behind our President and the Government. 
We all have to do our duty—some in the trenches, some in 
the factories and mines, and some at other work of assistance 
to our Government. The way you can serve best is to buy a 


LIBERTY BOND. 


Our kinsmen abroad, whose homes have been ravaged, 
whose Institutions have been destroyed and who have been 
almost totally ruined by the inhuman attacks made by the 
greatest autocracy in all the world, are the victims of our 
common enemy. These men and women now look to. the 
United States of America for freedom and protection and 
for the liberation of those countries which are now OUR 


ALLIES. 


All nationalities of Europe are endangered by the ruthless 
autocracy that is our enemy. 
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We, the undersigned, know the terrible fate that is being 
1 ieted out to our kinsmen abroad by the enemy that the United 
‘tates Government is now fighting, and we appeal to you to 
-1bscribe to the utmost of your ability to 


The United States Liberty Bonds 








American Association of Foreign Language Newspapers, Inc. 
Woolworth Building, New York 































Louis N. Hammerling, President D. S. Momand, Vice-President 
THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS PRINTED IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
WHICH HAVE GIVEN SPACE TO THE GOVERNMENT ARE AS 

FOLLOWS: 

Albanian Lithuanian 6 

Armenian .... Norwegian . 26 

Bohemian . Polish ..... 38 

Bulgarian Portuguese 5 

RINE © 5 o's sis 50201 5 Roumanian . 5 

0 oe en 1. RR Aone cee 2a Liaesiie 9 

SE ape 6:3 ig 2344-05 BARS ARS 4 SO * Ruthenian 

EIN snc s ch asad «4 ncuisie vss wa nisal8%e 

EE os es aly ws gia sleet Wala eaiere eS 

dc iiacek ten kerenens wnacewd 

Hollandish .......... ee | 

Hungarian . 19 

Italian ... 102 

6 
27 
DIRECTORS: 

C. —— Belisle, Publisher............. L’Opinion Publique, French Daily, Worcester, Mass. 
J. E. Bernier, Proprietor................+. L’Avenir National, French Daily, Manchester, N. H. 
e. pores. eoepeer. seeeeeeeeeeeee++-Svenska Tribunen-Nyheter, Swedish Weekly, Chicago, In. 

Cc. PM ccc cdansaceacinns canna New Yorske Listy, Bohemian Daily, New York. 
a Friedkin, a err Jewish Morning Journal, New York City. 


.Svornost, Bohemian Daily, Chicago, Il. 


V. A. Geringer, Manager. : 
. Jewish World, Daily, Philadelphia, Pa. 


zeoub Ginsburg, President. 


. Grella, Publisher.... Giornale Italiano, Italian Daily, New York 
Charles K. Johansen, Publishe ..Nordstjernan, Swedish Semi-weekly, New York. 
P. GB. Lambros, Proprictor...........-cccsccccccsccvscccccce A eek Star, Weekly, Chicago, Ill. 
See Al-Hoda, Arabic Daily, New York. 
DP. TD; MAR, PROMNGeMt. 6... soc cccec cases Romanul, Roumanian Daily, Cleveland. Ohio. 
Ee Ey IIE iio vieisissin 00 s.tciestieaieun somone Opinione, Italian Daily, Philadelphia, Pa. 
oe 36. Rr rrr Slovak V Amerike, Slovak Daily, New York 


Michael Pasvolsky, "Publisher. 
Frank Ruszkiewicz, Publisher. 
Viaidimir Spatny, Manager. 
Frank J. Svoboda, Publisher. American, Bohem 
aoe J. Turnblad, Publisher. . Svenska Amerikanska Posten, ‘Swedish W eekly, "inensenelen Minn. 
REL TELLS L ATTN. RRR Ra apn Atlantis, Greek Daily, New York 
F. Wazeter, Publisher Satara bia eipipctare ocpalae meiealae Tygodnik Polski, Polish Weekly, New York. 


The above advertisement has been paid for by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS, INC., Louis N. Hammerling, 
President, 908-926 Woolworth Building, New York City; 764 People’s Gas 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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“‘That is the Stock I mean— 


Oak Leaf Cardboard’’ 


Tap 


{ee ADVERTISER who wants results from 


his direct media starts right. He selects a 

stock that will reflect the calibre of his busi- 
ness, express the quality of his product and enable 
the printer to secure the most desirable results. 
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Many advertisers of long experience and_ national 
reputation have found that Oak Leaf Cardboard 
meets the most exacting requirements of direct publi- 
city. Its superior printing surface and good folding 
qualities have made it a favorite among those who 
demand the best. 


May we send you our latest color folder 
“*The Poisoned Pool’’?? It shows what you can 
accomplish with Oak Leaf Cardboard. 


“<The Standard of Quality since 1857’’ 











A. M. Collins Mfg. Company 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Associated Business Papers Hold 
War Convention 





orthur J. Baldwin Re-elected President; A. C. Pearson, Vice-President 


4 OW the business press could 
5 further co-operate with the 
(jovernment to win the war was 
‘ne principal feature of the 
‘welfth annual convention of the 
\ssociated Business Papers, Inc., 
‘eld in Chicago, Thursday, Friday 
ond Saturday of last week. While 
‘he impending increase in postage 
ates, and the rapidly soaring 
costs of producing a_ business 
vaper, cast their shadows over the 
neetings, it was, generally speak- 
ng, a “war” convention. 

At the opening session on 
Thursday morning Arthur J. 
Baldwin, the president of the as- 
sociation, struck this keynote 
when he recounted some of the 
things which the business press 
had already done to help win the 
war, and showed how even more 
important work could yet be 
done. Horace T. Hunter, of the 
MacLean Publishing Company, 
Toronto, told what Canada’s busi- 
ness papers were doing to solve 
their war problems. It was his 
opinion, based on Canada’s experi- 
ence, that so long as the demand 
for natural products of the coun- 
try is greater than the supply a 
period of business depression is 
impossible. The labor shortage 
problem in Canada he said had 
been greatly lessened through 
business-paper advertising, and he 
mentioned many incidents show- 
ing how Canadian business papers 
had been able to help solve such 
problems as raw material short- 
ages, after-the-war business, and 
the over-sold conditions of many 
factories. 

An interesting point mentioned 
by Mr. Hunter was that, in spite 
of the war-time necessities which 
made it necessary for most of 
the weekly papers to raise their 
subscription price from $2 to $3 
a year, circulations have steadily 
increased, on some papers as high 
as ten and fifteen per cent with 
the same circulation effort. Speak- 
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ing for his own publications he 
said that it was necessary for 
them to increase their advertising 
rates about twenty-five per cent. 
This increase he said made little 
difference due to the curtailed 
railroad service which handi- 
capped personal salesmanship, the 
shortage of salesmen due to mili- 
tary enlistments and now the 
draft, the difficulties of purchas- 
ing supplies and the large number 
of new mechanics, foremen, man- 
agers and buyers unacquainted 
with even the-ordinary goods that 
have been on the market for years. 

“T believe up to the present 
time the labor problem has been 
more acute with us in Canada 
than it has been in the United 
States,” said Mr. Hunter. “About 
half a million men have been 
withdrawn from productive work 
for military service. This is 
equivalent to six million men 
from the United States. It is 
quite possible, if the war con- 
tinues for two or three years 
more, that you will actually have 
to withdraw that number of men 
from your various industries. 

“You will be greatly interested 
therefore in studying the effect of 
this labor shortage on advertis- 
ing. The first effect was to pro- 
duce the ‘oversold’ condition, 
which has always been the béte 
noir of the advertising salesman. 
The trade and technical papers 
have been very largely instru- 
mental in overcoming this labor 
shortage by emphasizing the need 
of labor-saving equipment. . This 
has opened up a big field for ad- 
vertising in practically all business 
papers. 

“T might mention such lines as 
store fixtures of all kinds, for 
goods well displayed and priced 
save the time of clerk and dealer, 
motor cars and motor trucks for 
delivery purposes; in many towns 
Central Delivery Service has been 
started, and has been taken ad- 
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vantage of by all classes of re- 
tailers. Loose-leaf ledgers, cash 
registers, account registers and 
anything that tends to make the 
accounting department more ef- 
ficient have sold well. 


EFFECT ON CONSUMER PURCHASES 


“This shortage of labor affects 
the customer as well as_ the 
dealer, and this means the sale of 
such lines as dish washers, vacuum 
cleaners, kitchen cabinets, instan- 
taneous water heaters, electric 
washing machines—for, while 
many housewives will object to 
paying $100 for an electric wash- 
ing machine for their domestic 
help, they are easily sold if they 
are doing their own work. There 
are dozens of other small lines 
that could be mentioned. 

“Then there are farm supplies, 
such as poultry supplies, milking 
machines, cream separators, farm 
tractors, etc. The farmer is short 
of labor, but he has _ profited 
greatly by high prices of every- 
thing he has to sell, and business 
papers, whose subscribers sell the 
farmer, have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to sell the farmer labor- 
saving devices. By so doing they 
will also be helping to increase 
production, which is sorely needed 
at this time. Labor-saving equip- 
ment has also been a big pro- 
ducer of advertising for technical 
papers and would include such 
lines as automatic machinery of 
all kinds, moulding machinery, 
etc, 

“The scarcity of raw material 
has been a more serious problem; 
indeed, it is the black cloud on 
the horizon which publishers are 
watching anxiously. With the 
Government taking ninety to 
ninety-five per cent of steel for 
munition purposes, there are a 
large number of manufacturers 
who will be unable to turn out the 
goods they have been accustomed 
to make. The same condition will 
apply to woolen, cotton, leather, 
and other raw materials required 
for war purposes. In the case of 
leather, substitutes have been 
brought out and advertised freely. 
Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion and no doubt there will be 


substitutes for other lines, but t 
is too much to hope that a sati-- 
factory substitute will be pr« - 
duced for iron and steel.” 


EDITORS URGE MORE FIELD WORK 


The Thursday afternoon se: 
sion was given over to the editor. , 
who held a lively experience meet 
ing, with a strong war flavor 
Samuel O. Dunn, editor of th 
Railway Age Gazette, said tha 
after twenty-seven years’ editoria 
experience he firmly believed tha 
the first requirement of an edito 
was a good pair of legs. Wa 
conditions were working grea 
changes in every field. New con 
ditions, new devices, new method 
were the order of the day. Th 
business paper, he said, that woul: 
fulfil its full function to its read 
ers cannot get this information by 
mail, but must keep editors in the 
field all the time. Other editors 
at the meeting described the field 
work that they were doing and 
how this work might be even fur- 
ther developed. B. E. Carroll, 
editor of the Textile World 
Journal, told something about the 
work of the Editorial Conference 
of New York editors, in which 
editors of most of the representa- 
tive New York papers met at 
frequent intervals and considered 
ways of working together to help 
win the war. David Beecroft, of 
the Class Journal Company, urged 
that this editorial conference work 
be nationalized. 

The sessions held Friday morn- 
ing were devoted to matters in- 
creasingly important in business- 
paper advertising. Walter W. 
Hoops, of the Hoops Advertising 
Company, spoke on “What the 
Advertising Agent Wants of the 
Business Press,” pointing out that 
many business-paper publishers 
carried a much-distorted picture 
of the advertising agency. Mr. 
Hoops said that what the agencies 
wanted most of all was to be un- 
derstood. He also urged greater 
standardization among _ business 
papers and pointed out that the 
classes of publishers most suc- 
cessful are those who have made 
it easy to advertise in their pub- 
lications. 
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Now Second in 
Pittsburgh 


The sworn statements of circulation 
made to the Postofice Department 
for the six months ending October 
Ist, 1917, show that 


—THE— 


PITTSBURGH POST 


now exceeds all other Pittsburgh 
newspapers, except one, in Sunday 
Circulation, and that it is second in 
daily morning circulation. 





Pittsburgh Has Five Sunday ——— 


The progress of The Post has been as follows: 
Oct. 1, 1913, Sunday Post, 5th Paper 
Oct. 1, 1914, Sunday Post, 4th Paper 


Oct. 1, 1915, Sunday Post, 4th Paper 
Oct. 1, 1916, Sunday Post, 3d Paper 


, Oct. 1, 1917, Sunday Post, 2d Paper 
- Oct.1,1918, Sunday Post-? 
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At the conclusion of Mr. Hoops’ 
talk, R. Marshall, of Concrete, of 
Detroit, made the point that 
agency costs in creating new ac- 
counts were constantly increasing 
and declared that these costs 
could be minimized if agencies 
would accord business-paper pub- 
lishers a seat in conference on 
new accounts and allow them to 
pool their information, experience 
and ability. Mr. Marshall asserted 
that such an arrangement was 
more important than rate cards 
and cash discounts. 

Charles H. Phillips, of the Dry 
Goods Economist, New York, em- 
phasized the importance of trade 
papers as developers of advertis- 
ing. Mr. Phillips said that a 
great many trade publications had 
neglected to make their impor- 
tance understood and that steps 
should be taken to exploit their 
services in order to win greater 
appreciation among advertising 
agents and the publishers of con- 
sumer mediums. 

That a business-paper publisher 
is no less responsible for the ad- 
vertising copy in his publication 
than he is for its editorial excel- 
lence was the statement of H. E. 
Cleland, of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. Mr. 
Cleland related several incidents 
in which publishers assuming re- 
sponsibility for careful copy had 
permanently welded accounts to 
their publications. 

That was the condition when a 
service man from a business paper 
approached a manufacturer. The 
idea of the service man was to 
trade-mark and advertise the 
highest-grade tool, which sold at 
a profit. When the idea was 
nresented, space and mediums 
became secondary considerations 
and were left to the judgment of 
the service man. During the first 
year of the campaign the company 
sold only eleven hundred dollars’ 
worth of trade-marked tools. So 
far this year, which is four years 
latér, the company has sold two 
hundred and four thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of trade-marked tools. 
During this period the company 
began declaring dividends for the 
first time in twenty years. 


W. L. Ware, editor of the Dry 
Goods Reporter, Chicago, spoke 
on the educational influence of the 
business press on distributors and 
manufacturers in promoting more 
efficient methods of merchan- 
dising. 

The afternoon sessiom was given 
over to a discussion of “Business 
and the War.” 

“Transportation Problems” 
were discussed by R. H. Aishton, 
president of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway. Mr. Aishton 
pointed out that the railroads had 
eliminated 25,000,000 miles of 
passenger service and with the 
same freight equipment as before 
the war were moving increased 
tonnage in coal, munitions and 
troops. He asked the publishers 
to get behind their industries and 
get businesses to co-operate in im- 
proving railroad efficiency. 

Other speakers at the same ses- 
sion were Professor A. E. Swan- 
son of Northwestern University, 
Professor H. G. Moulton, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Carl H. Fast, 
president of the Fast Systems 
Company. 

The feature of the day was the 
presence of Governor Charles S. 
Whitman of New York, who ad- 
dressed the members in the even- 
ing at the annual banquet. In 
the course of his talk on the 
“War Responsibilities of Business 
and the Business Press,” Gov- 
ernor Whitman gave a_ large 
amount of credit to the business 
press for its quick response in 
filling up the ranks of the national 
guard in New York with trained 
technical men. Other speakers of 
the evening were Douglas Mal- 
loch, of the American Lumber- 
man, Chicago, and John W. 
O’Leary, president of the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Prolonged discussions of sub- 
jects on the opening day of the 
convention made necessary a call 
for a special session on Thursday 
evening in order to review the 
work done this summer by the 
Postal Committee. Although no 
signal achievement was made dur- 
ing the season in arresting the 
increase in second class postal 

(Continued on page 10r) 
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Why Hood Tires Use Flexlumes 


After studying ways to make their dealers’ 
stores: stand out from the others the Hood Tire 
Co. standardized on Flexlume signs. 

Here is what General Manager W. W. Dun- 
can Says: 

“Every piece of advertising we put out 
whether in newspapers, national magazines or 
billboards carries the sign of a@ Hood dealer 
which is a Flexlume sign. We use the sign 
to tie the advertising up with the dealer. We 
find it a very important link in the service. 
The result ts very gratifying.” 

There in a nutshell is the important part 
Flexlumes play in an advertising campaign. 
Other big organizations have been quick to 
see the possibilities of Flexlume, the day and 
night signs—illumination by night, solid raised 
white glass letters on a dark background by 
day. The Western Union has standardized on 
Flexlumes. Standard Oil uses them, and so 
do the United Cigar Stores. 

Flexlumes are not just signs—they carry 
character and distinction. Moreover their 
raised white letters give them greater reading 
distance than the others. They are not costly 
and extremely economical in upkeep. 


The Flexlume Sign Co. has a four- 
colored book which tells all about 
Flexlumes. It is yours for the asking. 


The Flexlume Sign Co. 
1439-1446 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributors 
The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. St. Catharines, Ont. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


Electric Products Corporation 
941 West 16th St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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FIGURE IT OUT FOR YOURSELF 
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The 1917 grain crop of Western 
Canada (Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta) is by far the most 
valuable crop ever produced dur- 
ing the entire period of the exist- 
ence of these Provinces. 

It exceeds in value over $100,- 
000,000 the previous record crop of 
1915, and is worth $200,000,000 
more than the 1916 crop. In actual 
number of bushels, according to the 
estimate given herewith, the 1917 
crop of wheat, oats, barley and 
flax will exceed the crop of last 
year by 30,000,000 bushels. In the 
present world food crisis this is 
perhaps the most satisfactory fea- 
ture of the crop 


mate of crop values are based are 
not likely to be lowered during 
the shipping season. The average 
price of $2.15 per _ bushel 
for wheat is the price fixed 
by the Dominion Government 
for No. 3 Northern at Fort 
William, or 6c below the 
price for No. 1 Northern. The 
grade of wheat will be high. Out 
of 2,260 cars of wheat reaching 
Winnipeg up to and _ including 
September 11th, all but three went 
No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3, Northern, 
and these three went No. 4 North- 
ern. 

The enormous value of the crop 
produced by the 





The 1917 wheat 
crop of Western 
Canada, thus es- 
timated, will ex- 
ceed the 1916 
wheat crop by 24,- 
407,200 bushels. 
The 1916 wheat 
crop for all Can- 
ada left an ex-. 
portable surplus 


Year 





Wheat, Oats, Barley and | jan 
Flax in Western Canada 


1915 - - $600,553,000.00 
1916 - - $514,691,000.00 
1917 - - $712,144,951.00 


Western Canad- 
farmer in 
1917 has placed 
him in a most en- 
viable economic 
position. His buy- 
ing power has 
been greatly in- 
creased,thus mak- 
ing him a heavy 
purchaser 


Value 





of 150,000,000 

bushels, so that this year, taking 
for granted that the actual increase 
in the Western crop is available 
for export, Western Canada ought 
to be able to contribute an extra 
25,000,000 bushels of wheat to the 
Allies. 

It will be seen from the compre- 
hensive summary of the crop sit- 
uation given herewith that the 
yield of this year’s crop is very 
much better than earlier  re- 
ports indicate. It is not likely 
that the later reports will ma- 
terially alter this estimate, which 
is based on the condition of 
the crop of September 5th, 1917. 

The prices on which this esti- 





of all those 
things which human nature de- 
sires. 

His financial status has improved 
much more than has the financial 
status of the town and city resident, 
and his purchases will increase in 
proportion. Furs, jewelry, pianos, 
electric lighting plants, _ better 
houses and barns, paint for his old 
buildings, automobiles, _ better 
schools, better roads, _ better 
churches, better clothes and more 
social life are now well within the 
reach of the pocket of the average 
Western Canadian farmer, with 
the result that long cherished 
desires are certain to be satis- 


fied. 





1915 = - $3,140 





Purchasing Power Per Western Canadian Farm of 100 Acres or Over 
1916 - - $2,694 


1917 - - $3,725 
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Detailed Crop Figures for Western 
Canada’s Big 1917 Crop 


Crops of Wheat, Oats, Barley and Flax, in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
exceed half a billion bushels, valued at $712,144,951, as compared with $600,553,000, 
the value of the record crop of 1915 and $514,691,000 last year—by far the most 
valuable crop ever produced in Canada. 


An estimate of the yield and value of the 1917 grain crop in Western 

Canada based on the reports of 440 secretaries of local Grain Growers’ 

Associations, and prices fixed by the Dominion governmert or current 
on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange — 





WESTERN CANADA’S 1917 CROP 


Estimated 
Average Estimated 
Yield Estimated Average 
Estimated per acre Total Yield Price Estimated 
Acreage bus. bus. per bus. Total Value 





Wheat .... 13,415,862 17 224,307,200 $2.15 $482,260,480.00 
7,788,120 31 239,065,480 65 155,392,562.00 

1,944,050 22.7 45,259,820 1.17 52,953,989. 40 

9.1 6,837,435 3.15 21,537,920.25 


Total Bus. .515,469,935 Total Value....$712,144,951.65° 


COMPARISON BETWEEN 1915 AND 1916 ESTIMATE AND 1915 AND 
1916 ACTUAL FIGURES 
1915 Crop 1916 Crop 
Estimate 722,163,755 Total Bus. Estimate 494,168,344 Total Bus. 
Actual Yield.... 785,057,000 “ “ Actual Yield.... 493,821,000 “ “ 
$600,553,000 $514,691,000 











Table showing total acreage, total yield and average yield per acre for 1917 crop 
by Provinces, according to Grain Growers’ estimate, compared with total harvested 
area, total yield and average yield per acre in 1916. 
WHEAT OATS 
A A. 


Yield Yield’ 

per acre per acre 
Province Year Acres Bushels bus. Acres Bushels bus. 
Alberta .... 1917 2,500,000 ~ 50,000,000 20 1,750,000 59,500,000 34 
ed 1916 2,109.000 48,738,000 23 1,746,500 77,283,000 44 
Saskatchewan 1917 7,862,500 125,800,000 16 3,808,120 110,435,480 29 
1916 7,457,700 123,448,000. 16 3,180,600 135,971,000 42 
Manitoba . 1917 2,853,362 48,507,200 at 2,230,000 69,130,000 31 
2 1916 2,305,900 27,714,000 12 1,271,000 41,625,000 32 
Totals.... 1917 13,215,862 224,307,200 17 7,788,120 239,065,480 31 

- 1916 11,872,600 199,900,000 16.8 6,198,100 254,879,000 41.1 


BARLEY FLAX 




















BJ ‘ 

Yield Yield 

per acre per acre 

Year Acres Bushels bus. Acres Bushels bus. 
<6 Ane 305,000 7,930,000 26 90,000 900,000 10 

. 1916 281,400 8.090,000 28 81,000 1.114,000 13 
Saskatchewan 1917 368,330 8,103,260 22 596,110 5,364,990 9 
ae 1916 344,000 10,062,000 29 497,700 5,724.000 ll 
Manitoba .. 1917 1,270,720 29,226,560 23 63,605 572,445 9 
= . 1916 614,000 13,815,000 22 22,000 237,009 10 
Totals.. 1917 1,944,050 45,259,820 + 22.7 749,715 6,837,435 9.1 

1916 1,239,400 31,967,000 25.7 600,700 7,075,000 11.7 


Associated?Farm*®Journals of Western Canada 


Canadian Thresherman and Farmer - - Farmer’s Advocate 
Nor-West!’Farmer = - Grain Growers’ Guide - Farmand Ranch Review 
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KNOWLEDGE— 
EXPERIENCE— 
JUDGMENT— 


These are as essential as machinery 
or methods in producing Photo- 
Engravings that are worth while — 
An ordinary halftone can be bought at 
an ordinary halftone shop. But en- 
gravings that are the embodiment 
in metal of a necessary part of your 
sales plan, they must be had from an 
engraving house experienced in co- 
operating with agencies to produce 


such results. Many large buyers simply tell 
us the results desired and leave it to us. 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


Sixth and Chestnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Old Independence Hall. 

















WOODWARDS 
INCORPORATED 


Merchandising Counsel 
Advertising 


R-L: WHITTON : President 
goo South Michigan Avenue Chicago 
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matter or in preventing the adop- 
tion of the zone system, most of 
the publishers present were opti- 
mistic. E. R. Shaw of Power 
Engineering, Chicago, and chair- 
man of the postal committee ex- 
pressed the assurance that Con- 
gress can be prevailed upon to re- 
peal the new law when it again 
convenes in December. Mr. 
Shaw emphasized the fact that 
second-class matter, instead of 
being a burden to the Govern- 
ment, is in reality the greatest 
developer of first and third-class 
and other classes. which are a 
source of postal revenue and pro- 
fit. 

At this time, an entirely new 
factor was discussed as a means 
of gaining an impartial hearing of 
the publishing interests before 
Congress. M. C. Robbins, of Jron 
Age, of New York, discussed the 
possibility of a campaign of ad- 
vertising to educate the public to 
the fact that if a subsidy exists, 
as certain Congressmen contend, 
then it is a subsidy to the sub- 
scriber. Mr. Robbins explained 


~ that such a campaign would either 


smooth the way to increased sub- 
scription rates or else bring pub- 
lic opinion to bear on Congress. 

Colonel MacLean, president of 
the MacLean Publishing Company 
of Toronto, expressed confidence 
in the effect of such a campaign. 
He then related an éxperience 
with a- former Dominion post- 
master general who arbitrarily 
threatened a prohibitive increase 
in second-class postal rates. The 
promise that such an _ increase 
could only be passed down to the 
subscriber and that the public 
would be informed of the auto- 
cratic ruling resulted in the de- 
feat of the measure. 

In line with this discussion, 
Jesse H. Neal, executive secre- 
tary of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., explained the for- 
mation of a National Publishers’ 
Advisory Board, comprising com- 
mittees from the Farm Press As- 
sociation, the Religious Press, the 
Periodical Publishers’ Associa- 
tion and the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., whose purpose is to 
establish a united front among all 
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classes of publishers against any 
increase in rates on second-class 
matter and for the mapping out 
of a campaign of advertising to 
educate the reading public to the 
injustice of the new second-class 
postal laws. 

At the final session of the con- 
vention Saturday morning, the re- 
ports of various committees were 
submitted. R. Marshall, chairman 
of the Committee on Agency Re- 
lations, submitted a list of over 
two hundred advertising agencies 
placing business-paper advertising 
with member publications. The 
list will be filed with the executive 
secretary for use in carrying on 
the work of mutual education be- 
tween agencies and trade and 
technical publications. E. R. Shaw, 
chairman of the committee on the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations re- 
ported greater facility in making 
audits and urged greater support 
of the Bureau by all members. 

An increase in membership in 
the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., was reported by the execu- 
tive secretary. Beginning the year 
with a membership of seventy- 
two, additional applications have 
brought the membership up to 
eighty-one. Individual and_ or- 
ganized solicitation for new mem- 
bers will be followed this year in 
order to increase membership. 

Important among the resolu- 
tions introduced by the Resolution 
Committee was a resolution au- 
thorizing the appointment of a 
committee of three members to 
represent the Associated Business 
Papers, Iné., in a joint conference 
with committees of other classes 
of publishers in the first meeting 
of the National Publishers’ Ad- 
visory Board since the passage of 
the war revenue bill. A meeting 
of this board will be called shortly 
in New York. 

The following officers for the 
ensuing year were then elected: 
President, Arthur J. Baldwin; 
vice-president, A. C. Pearson; 
treasurer, F. D. Porter. The ex- 
ecutive committee elected in ad- 
dition to the above officers: E. A. 
Simmons, W. H. Ukers, Chas. 
Allen Clark, C. A. Tupper, H. G. 
Lord and R. Marshall. 
























Advertiser or Solicitor—-Who Gets 


Most from an Interview P 






T. P. A. Hears Pros and Cons, Although Informal Jury Is Unable to 
Pass Judgment 


HETHER the space solici- 

tor, so-called, or the per- 
son solicited gets the most out 
of the interview was the moot 
point for discussion between both 
parties to the controversy at the 
first monthly meeting this season 
of the Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation in New York. F. R. Davis, 
of the General Electric Company, 
led the discussion for the space 
buyers, while Henry Lee, of the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company upheld the sellers’ end. 
No one at the end of the evening 
could quite decide for himself who 
does get the most out of an in- 
terview, but it was by no means 
the case that a space seller was 
sure the other fellow got the 
most. Certain sellers, in fact, ex- 
pressed the conviction that the 
live salesman is in a_ position 
greatly to benefit from every call, 
even if he only get an idea from 
one that can be applied in making 
a sale at the second. 

Mr. Davis effectively harpooned 
the notion that the space buyer’s 
time is mostly taken up in re- 
ceiving callers with the following 
anecdote. He said that one day 
it occurred to them up in Schenec- 
tady that some one of the several 
members of the department was 
receiving solicitors continually. So 
they decided to keep a log-book 
of every call, recording the name 
of the man who called, the person 
who received him, the amount of 
time consumed, etc. After six 
months they summed up the total 
and discovered that, on the rec- 
ords, it would only take one-half 
a day of one man’s time in a 
week to meet all callers who were 
supposed to be consuming half 
the department’s time. 

Mr. Davis said that, thanks to 
the advent of advertising clubs, 
the various associations, such as 
the technical publicists, and other 
educational agencies, such as the 
advertising business periodicals, 
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the “solicitor” is not so common 
as he used to be. 

“That reminds me of an inter- 
esting experience of my own dur- 
ing the first six months of my 
first advertising job,” he said. 
“Having had no experience in 
this work, I was duly coached by 
the assistant sales manager, who 
had been the buffer between the 
advertising appropriation and the 
solicitors, that the best thing to 
do was to ‘get rid of them as 
quickly as possible.’ Carrying out 
this idea worked like a charm and 
I soon considered myself an adept 
on this part of the job. The men 
who called were personal friends, 
or old college chums, or business 
acquaintances of someone who 
knew our sales manager, or had 
formerly been connected with 
some of our customers, or pos- 
sibly they were connected with 
periodicals in which we were ac- 
tually at that time advertising. 

“Nevertheless, my store-house 
of resisting materials always con- 
tained something that acted as an 
anti-toxin against the desire of 
parting with money. However, 
one morning a visitor whom I had 
never met before was shown in. 
He had none of the usual bland- 
ishments or well-polished personal 
contact points to exhibit, but de- 
voted his entire attention to con- 
vincing me that he had something 
that we ought to have; something 
that would help us in our busi- 
ness, and he proceeded to dem- 
onstrate by exhibiting a very 
complete fund of knowledge con- 
cerning firms which were or ought 
to be our customers. He showed 
me how a little money expended 
in advertising space would enable 
us to influence these firms. I 
devoted the entire morning to de- 
fensive skirmishing which de- 
pleted my store of defensive ma- 
terials. 

“In desperation I pleaded finally 
a luncheon engagement at home 
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Fifty-eight 
per clock-tick 


€ 
Every time the clock ticks, fifty- 
eight Fatimas are lighted some- 
where in the United States. No 
other high-grade cigarette has so 
many unchanging, unswerving 
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This shows that men do appre- 
ciate cigarette-comfort. 


For Fatimas are comfortable. Not 
only comfortable while you smoke, but 
more than that, comfortable after you 
smoke —even though you may smoke 
the whole day through. 


Gét Fatimas and learn what ciga- 
rette-comfort means. 
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Cigarette 
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with guests. He departed, but 
threatened to return in the after- 
noon. On the way home that 
ioon I confided to the assistant 
sales manager that this importune 
solicitor seemed to have some- 
thing that we ought to consider, 
but was pleasantly advised to ‘let 
him down easy,’ and, if necessary, 
to call on him for assistance in 
the afternoon. 

“On my return I found this 
man at the door and we put to it 
again. He refused to conclude 
the interview, insisted on shaking 
his finger in my face, pounding on 
my desk and generally surround- 
ing me in my small compartment. 
I was forced to yield to his de- 
mands, that is, lay the matter be- 
fore someone with more authority 
than I possessed. The assistant 
sales manager condescended to 
see him in the directors’ room for 
five minutes, which he considered 
ample time to dispose of him. 
Two hours later I was asked to 
come down to the directors’ room 
to complete arrangements that 
had been agreed upon between the 
assistant sales manager, the gen- 
eral sales manager and my visitor 
for a_half-page advertisement 
every other month in his peri- 
odical. 


THE SALESMAN’S “PRIZE PACKAGE” 


“Later, on asking enlightenment 
on the reasons for the sales man- 
ager’s decision, I was told that 
my description of the proposition 
omitted the prize package, which 
was actually the cause of the pur- 
chase of the space, although I dis- 
tinctly remembered telling the as- 
sistant sales manager the whole 
story in detail. 

“Then I wrote down in my own 
little book the discovery of a new 
type of solicitor, and called him 
salesman. Since that day I have 
always suspected that every visi- 
tor who came as a solicitor had a 
prize package in his bundle. Some- 
times it is hard to find, but usu- 
ally in most masses of common 
clay there is a nugget of pure 
gold.” 

Mr. Davis said further that 
the advertiser can obtain copies 
of all periodicals, make his study 
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and decisions without seeing a 
solicitor. 

“I have known cases where such 
a study has resulted in laying out 
entire advertising campaigns and 
schedules complete a year in ad- 
vance without any contact with 
salesmen for the publications con- 
cerned,” he continued. “The in- 
formation obtained in that way 
was sufficient and was not 
changed by the efforts of the 
salesmen working in the interest 
of the periodicals not included in 
the list. This was exceptional, 
however, and the process involved 
an expense not usually permis- 
sible.” 

He said that nowadays the 
salesman of a publication is 
fortunate in the possession of a 
well-equipped intelligence depart- 
ment to equip him with market 
information that the advertiser 
ought to know, and thus renders 
his solicitation a service. He con- 
cluded by outlining a periodical 
data sheet for recording full in- 
formation about publications that 
he has found useful in eliciting 
information from solicitors that 
he felt he ought to know. 

Mr. Lee’s talk appears else- 
where in this issue. 

One space salesman asked why, 
if it is possible to make up lists 
without seeing a salesman, is it 
usually necessary to sell space or 
go without the advertising? Why 
will an advertiser buy office sup- 
plies and other necessities and 
yet not advertising space—a ne- 
cessity—unless it is sold to him? 
Mr. Davis replied that it was un- 
doubtedly because tools of service 
such as office supplies are well 
advertised, whereas that equally 
important tool of service, space, 
is not so well advertised. 

Charles A. Hirschberg, of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, believes 
that the advertiser gets his share 
of the benefit of the interview. 
He related how. in his early days, 
a solicitor had forced himself into 
his office despite his plea of 
“busy.” He surlily gave the man 
two minutes to state his errand. 
The man gave him a tip that re- 
sulted in two:orders for around 
$200,000 worth of business. 
























































Selling Dealers 
Science of Retail 
Success 


the 


(Continued from page 12) 


“This store is managed by Mr. 
Blank, and is 
miles from the nearest railroad 
point, being situated in a town 
whose population is 252. A 
rather high estimate of the busi- 
ness done during the year by this 
store is $30,000. 

“Tt may be stated here that the 
store is not at all a very good ex- 
ample of successful retailing; 
rather it is a very good prospect 
for the book when issued; for 
while Mr. Blank has progressive 
tendencies as regards retailing, 
yet they continue to remain 
thoughts and tendencies because 
of lack of strong actional matter. 
For instance, I found on his desk 
unopened the last three issues of 


the Inland Storekeeper, and a 
broadside frgm the De Laval 
Separator Co., offering various 
dealer helps, and other similar 
material. 


“He has never in all the time 
he has been doing business had a 
mailing list of any kind, and only 
once has he mailed material di- 
rectly to prospects—then the per- 
formance was only a half-heart- 
ed one. He keeps no record at all 
of what his cash customers pur- 
chase, or even a record of total 
cash sales by customer. His rec- 
ord of charge customers is some- 
what more elaborate of necessity 
and is on the McCaskey basis. 
His general system of accounting 
is so simple that it yields simply 
no information. He has in addi- 
tion no knowledge of the method 
of account interpretation; for in- 
stance, it was exceedingly new to 
him to discover that his credit 
sales ran about one-third of his 
total business, a fact which I 
noticed and commented upon sim- 
ply on looking at his records. 

“His knowledge of the goods he 
sells is not very complete or even 
adequate. I noticed on one cf 
the washers which he sold the la- 
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bel of the Good Housekeeping Ii 
stitute, and asked him if he was 
in any way able to sell the washer 
more easily because of the labe 
He replied that he did not know 
what the label stood for. He 
knew practically nothing at al 
about the manufacturing proc 
esses involved in making granite 
ware, hence did not understan 
that in some cases gray ename 
ware, for instance, has a decided 
advantage over blue, and did noi 
know why the people in his vi- 
cinity favored mixed paints for 
painting their houses as opposed 
to lead and oil, though he guessed 
that the large factories could mix 
the paints better than the small- 
town painter. He used to sell 
paints, but lately has 
turned to a mixed paint manufac- 
tured by , which is cheap 
in price, and seems to be giving 
satisfaction. 

“His stock invoices at approx- 
imately $20,000 to $22,000, thus 
making his turnover one and a 
quarter to one and a half, which 
is decidedly low for a general 
store. His sales per person are 
extremely low. He usually sells 
not more than the article for 
which the person asks; so that 
when I suggested that he try to 
sell each customer more than the 
article asked for, he overdid the 
sale so carefully as to make the 
customer uncomfortable. The 
customer asked for a shirt, and 
then Mr. Blank proceeded to in- 
quire in the best and most ap- 
proved barber-shop manner: 
‘Can I sell you a necktie, or a 
collar, or cuff buttons, or hat, or 
do you need new shoes?’ 

“T had no trouble at all in sell- 
ing him on the various ideas em- 
bodied in the book, and when I 
left he expressed, first, surprise 
that I should have come to visit 
his store, and, second, extreme 
gratification and thanks for the 
help that he had received from 
me.” 

Here is another report that 
shows the selling strategy which 
features these interviews, and the 
way in which the merchant re- 
ceives the advances. 

A. L. Blank is now the Lucas Agent 
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Albert P. Hill Company, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 





Trade Investigation; 
Sales and Advertising Plans 


Magazine, Newspaper, Billboard, 
Street Car @ Direct Advertising 





Personal, Sincere, Effective Service 


























‘hee complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color 
plates, half-tones & line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
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Trade -Mark 


Protection 


is a question of fact rather 
than a question of law. The 
courts can do much to main- 
tain established rights; but 
they cannot undo the effects 
of your own past careless- 
ness. You, yourself, define 
your rights by your business 
acts (heedlessly enough, 
sometimes) and you must 
abide by your own definition. 


My services are designed to 
prevent the merchandising mis- 
takes which result in limiting 
trade-mark rights. Booklet on 
request. 


Roy W. Jounson 
Trade Marks - Trade Names 
The Protection of Good Will 
Mutual Life Building 
2 Nassau Street 


New York 














Post Office 


Statements 


For six months ending September 30, 
1917, show THE DAYTON DAILY 
NEWS to have 15,278 MDRE net paid 
than the other Dayton eve- 
and 12,818 MORE than the 
morning paper. 


circulation 
ning paper, 
Daily 
The 


to have 


Springfield Daily 
1011 MORE 
the only 


News is shown 
net paid circula- 
than Springfield 


tion other 


daily paper. 


The 


figures: 


DAYTON NEWS 
Net 
35,241 
25,873 
SPRINGFIELD NEWS 
13,118 13,550 


NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Gross 
36,669 
23,935 


New York....I. A. Klein, 
Chicago. ....John Glass, 


Metropolitan Tower 
Peoples Gas Building 





at . N. D., and it was our new 
selling plan that brought him ove: 
Lhe stock will be shipped early next 
month, some time before the 10th, so 
please see that we get credit for these 
points in September. 

1 got to about 2 P.M., and 
Blank was very busy unpacking goods 
After talking generally a few minutes 
I asked him tor ten minutes of his 
time and started in with the portfolio, 
showing him the picture of the Gibbs 
boro plant. The 100 per cent retai! 
Selling Book was placed where he could 
read the title easily and he picked it uy 
several times and each time I took it 
away from him and reminded him that 
it was my book and that if he would 
be patient I might let him look at it 
after a while. When I had _ talked 
about thirty minutes I tried him out 
by suggesting that I had used about 
three times the ten minutes that he had 
allowed me and that I was willing to 
quit and let him go back to his work. 
His answer was fine. ‘Keep on going, 
it sounds to me as if you were just 
getting started.” Then I sure opened 
up on him with the 100 per cent book, 
and for three solid hours we dug into 
it. The magnitude of the proposition 
swept him off his feet, and he was sold, 
inside of an hour, but I stayed with 
him and gave him the whole course 
for two reasons. I wanted him 
to get the whole proposition while I 
was there, and I wanted for my own 
benefit to go the whole route and see 
if it was possible to talk too long on 
the proposition. When I quit he wanted 
me to start in all over again for the 
benefit of his wife, invited me to stay 
all night, offered te stand my expenses, 
etc. Right now he is waiting for Moore 
to show up with his copy of the 100 
per cent book. He does not know yet 
what T. G. is worth and he doesn’t 
care. It wouldn’t be possible for any 
one else to go up there and sell him a 
stock of paint (other than Lucas’) if 
they stayed six months. That man is 
sold, absolutely, and I didn’t say paint 
once. I left that for Moore to do when 
he gets the detail specifications next 
wee 

Not once was there any indication of 
lack of interest. In fact, his desire 
grew steadily and visibly. When I can 
go into a town, see a man the first time 
in a year of high prices, practical crop 
failure, and everything against me, and 
sell him, I claim we have a plan that is 





truly 100 per cent. 

The answers to twenty-five 
questions in the test blank, set 
forth previously in this article, 


offer a splendid opening through 
which the company’s representa- 
tive may establish a “meeting of 
the minds” with the retailer. 
The dealer’s own estimate of 
himself, as embodied in his an- 
swers, may not always be strictly 
accurate, but it is surprising, says 
W. M. Zintl, the advertising man- 
ager, how close to the mark the 
percentage often works out. 
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It is not likely, for instance, 
that the dealer, in making this 
test, will be insincere with him- 
self. If he has been sold to the 


point of making out the answers | 


or his own benefit, it is not likely 
that he will try to fool himself by 
making extravagant claims of his 
wn ability. The replies show the 
dealers on the average work out 
»r themselves an efficiency rang- 
ng up to 80 per cent. The 20 
per cent remainder offers plenty 
‘f openings for the conference 
with the company representative. 


Working around diplomatically to | 
the other points often starts a | 


line of conversation which causes 
the dealer to re-rate himself, and 
seek help along these lines. 


ELEMENTS OF SUCCESSFUL RETAILERS 


The eight cardinal rules for 100 
per cent retail selling efficiency, 
based on the analysis of conspic- 
uous retail successes and which 
constitute the “goods” sold in 
this campaign, are: 

(1) Adopt a definite policy for 
selling and store management. 

(2) Save the wasted hours. 

(3) Departmentize and _ keep 
sales records. 

(4) Distinguish between “Call- 
and-buy” goods and “Go-get-it” 
goods. 


(5) Develop and use a mailing | 


list. 

(6) Widen the scope of your 
selling. ; 

(7) Acquire a reputation for 
service. 

(8) Install an accurate system 
of accounting. 

It is easy to see from these 
headings just why it is advisable 


to take them up with the mer- | 


chant in person rather than to 
trust solely to the printed word, 


as, for instance, in putting out a | 


large volume and letting it go at 
that. The ideas embodied in these 
headings require not only detailed 
elaboration, but specific and expert 
application to the particular busi- 
ness of the individual merchant. 
No matter how detailed the gen- 


eral discussion of them, there will | 


be questions arising in the dealer’s 
mind as to just how they fit into 
his own business, 
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Sales Insurance? 


You would do a whale of a busi- 
ness if you could issue an insur- 
ance policy to your dealer—guar- 
anteeing the sale of your merchan- 
dise! 

The picture above is of a 24- 
hour electric day and night window 
or counter sign, fully equipped, 
ready to attach to any light socket. 
The Emery Shirt Co. “issued” 
these signs to their dealers and it 
proved a mighty good policy for 
the Emery Shirt Co. and for the 
Emery Shirt dealer. 

We would like to send you copies 
of a few letters some of our clients 
wrote us. One just came in telling 
us that a similar window sign has 
been averaging 17 inquiries per day. 

Do your dealers want this kind 
of sales insurance? Let us find out 
for you. Can you distribute this 
class of sign economically? Put 
it up to us—that’s our business. 

Sign designing—Sign Manufac- 
turing—Sign Distributing 





One Contract—One Organization. One Profit 


B&B Sign Co. 


341 Fifth Ave. New York 
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The chapter on the value of a 
definite selling policy, for example, 
is not merely explanatory of the 
meaning of that term, backed up 
by editorial opinion. It is based 
on the records of successful mer- 
chants who have adopted such 
methods, and is constructive in 
pointing the way for correct 
analysis by the merchant of his 
market. In it, as all through the 
entire campaign, the attitude of 
“telling him what to do” is care- 
fully avoided. He is “sold” on 
scientific research into his own 
merchandising field, and then left 
to do his own directing. The 
chapter, however, is rich with 
suggestion from every angle on 
getting out after every sales possi- 
bility. The following two para- 
graphs are typical of this sugges- 
tion: 

“As a rule, people do not tell 
you their wants; even your steady 
customers may not tell you all 
their needs. Often indeed, wants 
are not completely enough realized 
to result in a purchasing tendency ; 
then, better selling on your part 
will direct that buying impulse 


toward the newer, better thing 
you have to sell. 
“In fact, this raising of the 


want-standard is a prime need in 
100 per cent retail selling. For 
not only is it a fact that every 
community now has tremendous 
buying power, but the standards 
of living tend to rise constantly. 
In your own community this ele- 
vation of the living standard prob- 
ably shows itself in the rapid rise 
of dozens of individual families 
into the ranks of the well-to-do, 
with a corresponding increase in 
the character of their wants 
There is your new market for 
higher-priced goods.” 


PROMOTING EXECUTIVE ABILITY 


The chapter on saving the 
wasted hours is worthy of note in 
that it contains some very force- 
ful suggestions calculated to stim- 
ulate real executive thinking on 
the part of the merchant. 

The discussion of departmentiz- 
ing and keeping sales records is 
opened up with the following 
statement of a successful mer- 
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chant, made in answer to the re- 
mark that he had a very goc| 
store: 

“T have more than one ver 
good store. I have, in fact, 12/7 
very good stores. 

“Every department of my busi 
ness is run as a distinct commer 
cial undertaking. Each of thes 
127 undertakings, though they ar: 
blood relations, must pay its own 
way. If it doesn’t I find out why 
and remedy the cause. If the 
cause is one that can’t be reme 
died, then I consider what the de- 
partment is worth as a service t« 
customers, and if the amount | 
fix as the value of this service, 
plus the amount the department 
brings, does not equal a paying re- 
turn, then the department goes. 
It is not logical and not fair to 
my cutlery trade, for instance, 
to make it pay part of the cost 
of running my bicycle business.” 

In this chapter the whys, where- 
fores and methods are discussed 
for various kinds of stores and 
minute and group departmentiz- 
ing. And it must be remembered 
that back of all this stand such 
things as the courtesy of the Lu- 
cas accounting expert in suggest- 
ing the most convenient and effi- 
cient system of sales records. 

A most vital discussion is that 
taken up in the chapter on distin- 
guishing between “call-and-buy” 
goods and “go-get-it” goods. One 
paragraph points the distinction 
vividly: 

“A manufacturer’s representa- 
tive will go into a town and in a 
week’s time will sell ten kitchen 
ranges of a type and style of 
which a dealer has not been able 
to sell three in a year. Yet th 
canvasser who produces _ these 
sales is not as good a salesman 
fundamentally as the dealer him- 
self, and in many clases he is not 
as good a salesman as one of the 
dealer’s clerks.” 

The inference, of course, is that 
the dealer has applied “call-and- 
buv” methods to “go-get-it” goods. 

In the same fashion and in con- 
siderable helpful detail the book 
covers the necessity for mailing 
lists that are alive, and not mere 
compilations of names and ad- 
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announces that on the first of November 


Mr. Kirk Taylor 


now Manager of its Detroit Office 
will become its Western Manager 


and will have charge of both its 


Chicago and Detroit Offices 








































































“Although a busy man, I have 
read every word in your August 
Magazine, and must say it is “As 
strong as your carpets”, and its pe- 
rusal is worthy of any man’s time.” 


Part of a letter written by 
Mr. J. Stacy Hill, of the Ho- 
tel Gibson Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, to The Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Company, 
Neve York City. 


v 


The David Gibson Company produces 
“The Bigelow Magazine” for the Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Company. They arethe 
largest manufacturers of carpets and 
rugs in the country, their annual output 
being 20,000,000 yards. 


v 
Write for a copy of our book ‘‘Reducing the 


Selling Cost’’ which explains the Gibson House 
Organ plan in detail. 














“Five-Ss~ 
SvarrSveana-Sacrecrs Sram, 


VIN 


(1) System, (2) Storage, (3) Sectional, 
(4) Steel, (5) Shelving; the only shelving 
that systematizes stock. Prevents loss 


“Direct-Name’”’ Vertical Fillng System. 
Steel Shelving Blueprint File 
Efficiency Desks Card Systems 
Tack Map Outfits Cut Files 
Portfolio File Advertisers’ Systems 
Filing Cabinets Transfer Cases 

(wood, steel) 





Check list and mail us this advertisement 
for complete information. 


‘YAWMAN“* FRBE MFG.(&, 
1044 St. Paul St., Rochester, W. ¥., and other cities 


@ Filing Devices and Office Systems 
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| dresses, and the methods of using 

| such lists to the best advantage ; 
in like manner means of widening 
sales-scope, value of reputation 
for service, accurate accounting, 
etc., are handled. 

Particular emphasis is put on 
the accounting system. No at- 
tempt is made to throw this whole 
technical subject “in the face” of 
the retail dealer and scare him off 
by the apparent complication 
which any such unfamiliar set of 
records has to a man on first pre- 
sentation. It does not try to “sell” 
the dealer on turning his present 
system upside down or chucking 
it out the window and substituting 
a radically different one. In each 
case where advice along these 
lines is sought the aim is to change 
the individual system only where 
really necessary, and to leave as 
much of it intact as is consistent 
with efficient recording. 


HOW PRINCIPLES ARE APPLIED 


There is another chapter in the 
book on “how to put efficient sell- 
ing into operation,” and in evi- 
dence of the “hard commonsense” 
which runs all through the cam- 
paign, is the statement, or rather 
warning: 

“Tt is as evident to us and our 
business advisors, as it is to you, 
that such a system of progressive 
retailing as we have worked out 
and elaborated from the experi- 
ences of the great merchandisers, 
cannot be put into operation in a 
day. 

“To attempt to place such an 
efficiency selling system into prac- 
tice all at once would be just as 
fatal as never placing it in opera- 
tion at all. The effects of revo- 
lution are always disturbance and 
disruption. A topsy-turvy busi- 
ness cannot make profits, even if 
its upside-down condition is the 
result of an effort to get greater 
profits. 

“For that reason do we counsel 
a methodical scheme to obtain as- 
sured efficiency in selling by first 
adopting the general policies as 
suggested., It is a comprehensive 
plan, intentionally broad.” 

Having sold the merchant on 
| the principles of 100 per cent re- 
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ailing, and suggested one or more 
ines of reorganization or activity 
a starting point in their applica- 
yn, as the necessities may have 
leveloped in the conference, the 
mpany’s representative sched- 
es a follow-up call for the near 
iture. 

On this occasion the conference 
ually opens up with comment by 
e merchant as to how the 
ianges he has instituted have 
vorked out, thus giving the Lucas 
an an opportunity to dig into 
he manner in which the mer- 
iant is handling the situation. 
The company’s representative 
and the merchant then decide be- 
tween them just what it is neces- 
sary to accomplish, and the for- 
mer makes his reports to the com- 
pany’s expert, who outlines and 
explains such changes as it ap- 
pears advisable to make. 

Once the entente cordiale has 
been established by the first con- 
ference with the salesman, the 
experience is that successive dis- 
cussions of merchandising sub- 
jects and opportunities develop 
automatically on the follow-up 
visits. 

This evolutionary campaign is 
still too young to be measured 
with any accuracy by figures or 
percentages ; but this is what Mr. 
Trigg said the other day: 

“From the way applications are 
coming in to us already, it looks 
as though we would have to or- 
ganize an entirely new depart- 
ment to handle this phase of our 
work exclusively. It is not im- 
probable that we shall have to 
turn over this whole building to 
it. Our salesmen have become so 
enthusiastic over selling success 
that my only fear is that we shall 
have to call them off or put on a 
new force to take care of the 
routine paint sales campaigns. 

“We don’t, of course, expect to 
transform every inefficient mer- 
chant overnight into a marvel of 
success, but we do know that we 
are going to start a goodly pro- 
portion of those we come in con- 
tact with along the right road, 
and that as the rising generation 
takes hold of the stores more and 
more is going to be accomplished 
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The Billboard 


A Weekly 
Covers all of the 
following fields, viz.: 


Dramatic 
Vaudeville 
Burlesque 


Opera 
Concert Field 
Chautauqua 
Lyceum 

Fairs 

Aviation 
Rinks 

Circus 
Carnival 


Member A. B. C. 


The Billboard Publishing Co. 


Subway Central Bldg. 
42nd and Broadway, New York City. 
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Store 
IM GAN CUA VAI OE & 


A BUSINESS MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO STORES DEALING 
IN POPULAR PRICED MERCHANDISE RETAILING FROM 5¢ Te $189 


WT a (el a, 








$1.00 to $9. 00 Merchandise 


7 fail all of > hy 5. 10 aad 25¢ 
stores, with the exception of a few 
chain store systems, now sell 50c, 
75c and $1.00 merchandise. Some 
dealers carry lines retailing from 
5c to $5.00. These buyers are hun- 
gry for this class of goods. Tell them 
about your line and get their orders. 


THe Curest PuslisHInG Co., 
Gerke Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
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The — 


Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Daily Sunday Semi-Weekly 
Advertising in The Journal sells 
the goods, because its readers 
believe and befriend The Journal | 


and because 


The Journal Covers 
Dixie Like the Dew 





We Need Two Men 


(1) LAY-OUT AND IDEA 
MAN, capable of preparing 
original lay-outs, hand _letter- 
ing, figure sketches. Original- 
ity more than ability to finish 
work is desired. 


2) COPY AND PLAN MAN, 
who can write and plan along 
original lines, promote new 
plans, meet advertisers and 
leave a good impression. 


NOTE. Both of these positions 
are open NOW. State salary ex- 
pected and previous connections. 
Reply by letter, or telephone Van- 
derbilt 4460 for an appointment. 


Picard & Company, Inc. 
Advertising Agency 
50 East 42nd St., New York City 
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in lessening this plague of reta 
failures. If we have done some 
thing of definite value in lessen 
ing it we are satisfied. We onl 
hope that other manufacture: 
will add impetus by applying this, 
which we believe to be a’ ney 
theory of constructive servic 
which will be of benefit to al! 
business.” 


Manufacturers Furnish Stor. 
Sign ‘Makings”’ 

Company, New Have: 
Conn., hardware manufacturers, have 
new dealer-help in the form of lette: 
alphabet, stamped out of car 
hoard, to be strung on a cord and a 


Sargent & 


tached to the inside of the window 
frame. Dealers are supplied with 

set of letters to spell the firm nan 
and the word “Hardware” and add 


| tional letters are furnished on request 


| rived from the word ‘ 


The 
the 


only direct advertising value o 
signs to Sargent & Company is de 
Sargent,”’ printe: 


at the top of each letter. At the bot 


| tom of the letters appear the names o 








to make wu 
store, such as 


**Padlocks,”’ 


that go 
a hardware 
“Planes,” 


various articles 
the stock of 
“Door 
“Squares,” 


Checks,” 


etc. 


rn ) . . - 
N. C. R.’s Convention for 
‘ , . 
Salesmen’s Wives 
National Cash Register Com 
pany has brought to the factory in 
Dayton, Ohio, this week the wives of 
its 500 sales agents and salesmen, to 
hold a convention. The primary ol 
ject of the meeting, it is stated, is to 
give the wives a better understanding 
of the business in which their husbands 
are engaged, thus enabling them to c 
cperate more fully and give their hus 
bands greater encouragement. Many 
other subjects of interest to women ri 
garding business and the home will lx 
discussed by leading authorities. 


The 


Philadelphia Agency Gets Au- 
tomobile Account 


The Fletcher Company, Philadelphia, 
has secured the advertising account 01 
the Martin Truck and Body Corpora 
tion of York. Pa.. manufacturer of th 
Atlas Commercial Car. A_ trade-pape: 
campaign is planned to start within 
short time, to be followed by local news 
paper copy. 


FE. F. Ames to Manage Chain 
of Stores 


Ernest F. Ames. who has jbeen edito 
of “The Burning Question, ” the house 
organ of the General Cigar Company, 
has been appointed manager ot the M 
A. Gunst cigar-store chain on the P: 
cific Coast. He will also manage th 
stores’ publicity department. 
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Will Bulk Supersede Package Sales 
in Canada? 


Possibilities of Government's Food Control 


ON. W. J. HANNA, Cana- 
dian Food Controller, has 
unounced that after November 
st the net profits of Canadian 
millers will be limited to a maxi- 
ium average of twenty-five cents 
n the milling of sufficient wheat 
» make a barrel of flour weigh- 
ng 196 pounds, and the offals 
produced in connection with such 
milling. This announcement was 
the outcome of several confer- 
ences with the representatives of 
il branches of the milling trade. 
Every mill with a daily capacity 
of 100 barrels or more must now 
take out a license from the Food 
Controller, but this is optional 
with mills of a daily capacity of 
less than 100 barrels. Every li- 
censed mill must submit each 
month a detailed sworn statement 
of manufacturing costs and profits 
on sales, under penalty of sus- 
pension or cancellation of license 
for non-compliance. Three stand- 
ard grades of flour are to be 
selected and approved of by the 
Food Controller and* all the 
licensed. mills will be required to 
manufacture and sell one or-more 
of these grades. One grade will 
he made from Manitoba spring 
wheat; another will be a blended 
flour made from a mixture of 
\anitoba spring wheat with On- 
tario winter wheat; and the third 
vill be made entirely from winter 
vheat. These three standard 
erades will be of the first-class 


quality and suitable to all purposes 


nd will represent a higher per- 
ntage extraction than the white 
ur now in general use in 
anada. 

Maximum cash prices will he 
xed for these three standard 
rades from time to time, and 
rices will be f.o.b. cars on track 
‘ point of delivery or the equiva- 
nt at point of origin. No mill 
is been permitted to make any 
mtract sale for shipment more 
an thirty days ahead. It is ex- 


pected that sufficient progress 
with the new order of things will 
be made to make possible the 
naming of prices for the various 
grades by November Ist. 

The mills will be permitted to 
manufacture their regular brands 
of flour, consisting of higher 
or lower grades than standard 
grades, but such manufacture 
will be subject to the same regu- 
lation as to profits, etc. 

Food Controller Hanna _inti- 
mates that he may go so far as 
to forbid the packing of flour and 
other cereals in small.bags or 
packages, stating that it is his 
opinion that stich packages in- 
volve a_ needless waste and 
enhancement of cost to the con- 
sumer and that unless the pur- 
chaser wanted a larger sack he 
could buy more advantageously in 
bulk. In this way the expense of 
handling and distributing, which 
are paid by the consumer, would 
be reduced. 

It is the old fight all over again, 
bulk versus package, but this time 
under guise of “standardization in 
the people’s interest.” Such ar- 
bitrary regulations will be con- 
tested by the package interests, 
who hold that it would be grossly 
unfair to single out the “other 
cereal” packers and not the entire 
class of small package manufac- 
turers. Strong representations are 
being made to the Government 
against such action, pointing out 
the irreparable loss the restriction 
would entail to both the consumer 
and the manufacturer. 

Should such action be taken by 
the Food Controller scores of in- 
valuable trade-marked packages 
will be forced out of business. It 
is not considered probable that 
such action will be taken under 
conditions now obtaining. though 
the future is not regarded with 
equanimity by those liable to 
come under the threatened prohi- 
bition. 
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The shoe trade 

A Chance at this moment 
for a seems in rather 
Good-Will bad need of a 
bounteous meas- 

Campaign ure of well-di- 
rected publicity. The New York 
World and other papers have 
stirred the public by asserting that 
the prevailing high prices for 
shoes are not warranted. There 


has even been talk of a lack of 
conscience in the trade and of the 
consumer being loaded with all 
the traffic will bear. There are 
indications that these statements 
have had their effect. Some of 
the department stores have begun 
to throw on the counter season 
shoes at prices considerably lower 
than they had expected to get for 
them, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that the public is holding 
back, waiting, as counseled, to 
make its purchases when good 
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shoes are offered at $5 or $6 : 
pair. This is no light matter i: 
a sensitive industry in which th 
manufacturers have more thai 
$250,000,000 invested, in which th 
retailers have a stake of man: 
tens of millions and for whos: 
product the people of the Unite: 
States pay out annually more tha: 
$600,000,000. 

Angry rejoinder has been mad 
to the World by some of thos 
who speak for the shoe trade, but, 
of course, this is not a case where 
anger is pertinent, nor is the ques 
tion settled by mere vague assur 
ances to the public that “the pric: 
of a shoe and its intrinsic value 
are closely related.” 

The public is deeply interested 
in shoes as it is deeply interested 
in bread, milk, coal and other ne- 
cessities. What is needed is the 
openest kind of a heart to heart 
talk with the great interested pub- 
lic regarding the present hard con- 
ditions of the shoe trade. This 
would have a salutary effect not 
only on the vast mass of consum- 
ers, but on the shoe manufacturers 
and the shoe retailers themselves, 
for it happens that the manufac- 
turers and retailers are just as 
much in need of the enlightening, 
tranquillizing and reassuring ef- 
fects of publicity as are the people 
who buy the shoes. 

Last year there was something 
of a panic in the shoe trade. A 
wild flurry in the leather market; 
manufacturers buying leather re- 
gardless of price; retailers piling 
their shelves with high-cost shoes; 
result: high prices, liquidation, 
more high prices, bewilderment 
and the upsetting of all the rec- 
ognized methods and conditions 
of the trade. The retailers now 
buy practically only from hand to 
mouth and the manufacturers 
suffer from a shortage of orders 
over long periods and an unfillable 
excess of them over others, and 
from the fear that the retailer -will 
this year go panic-stricken to the 
other extreme of over-conserva- 
tism. The retailer refuses to rely 
on the consumer, the manufac- 
turer cannot count on the retailer 
and the consumer distrusts them 
both. The circle could not be 
more vicious or more complete. 
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Fort inately the way out is clear 
—an open and above-board ex- 
plan.tion of the whole matter to 
the oublic and a request for co- 
operition by the public in solving 
the »umerous problems that face 
the nanufacturer and the retailer 
of s 10eS. 

Tie National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association, in conjunction with 
the other branches of the shoe in- 
dustry, the tanners, finders, man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers, has 
organized in Washington a Coun- 
cil of National Service of the 
Shoe and Leather Industry to aid 
the country in war time. This 
Council might very well be en- 
trusted with the campaign of ad- 
vertising which seems so urgently 
needed. It is important, for in- 
stance, that the people should 
know that the Government has 
this year already let contracts for 
12,000,000 pairs of shoes and that 
this takes out of the market a 
great quantity of the expensive- 
cutting upper leather and of the 
heavy high-grade sole leather. The 
Council could urge the public 
therefore to get accustomed: to 
the less expensive, though prac- 
tically no less serviceable, grades 
of upper leather, to substitutes for 
upper leather and to thin double 
outsole or thin sole with slip sole. 

It could request them not to ask 
for calf leather and to help in re- 
ducing the number of styles, ex- 
plaining that when manufacturers 
can concentrate on a few lines 
they can produce shoes more rap- 
idly and more economically. The 
suggestion could be made that low 
shoes be worn even in winter, 
gaiters being used to replace the 
high tops. These and ‘a multitude 
of other points should be brought 
to the attention of the public, as 
well as the great broad factors 
0! the situation, and the results 
would certainly be beneficial and 
would be speedily manifested. 

But if the attempt is to be made 
to unite all those interested in a 
common effort to overcome exist- 
ing difficulties and te keep down 
tre cost of shoes it will be well 
that a beginning be made before 
tne snow and winter rains stir the 
aoger and bitter resentment of a 
\ast ill-shod throng who are grad- 
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ually becoming convinced that 
they are not receiving a square 
deal. 





What is said to 


e the greatest 
ests Should merger of fish- 


Advertise ing interests on 


record took place in the recent 
formation of the Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries Co., of New York, with 
a capitalization under a Maine 
charter of $12,000,000. 

Surely this is a chance for some 
aggressive advertising man. Fish 
has been advertised, but examina- 
tion of the records shows that 
it is usually dried, salted or tinned 
sea products that get the benefits 
of paid publicity. While the 
present agitation for meat con- 
servation is in full voice, where 
do you notice any comprehensive 
organized efforts to push the sale 
of fish, a perishable product that 
above all should enjoy the quick 
consumption resulting from active 
sales promotion? 

To be sute, local dealers do 
sometimes advertise the fact of 
their presence, but how far do 
they go toward actively educa- 
ting the average household to fish- 
eating on other than Fridays? 
Then there are the Globe fish 
markets in New York City as a 
local example of what might be 
done nationally. 

It is reported that the New 
England lobster industry is pre- 
paring by means of egg hatcheries 
enormously to increase the. pro- 
duction of this species of crus- 
tacea, now retailing at around 
fifty cents a pound. Moreover, 
the former market limitations are 
being overcome, processes of 
packing having been perfected 
that keep the lobster alive for 
several days, Lobsters thus are 
shipped as far as Chicago, and 
one man is said to be shipping 
them even to Colorado. 

A twelve-million-dollar concern 
with a market situation such as 
now exists can surely find in ad- 
vertising a means of working its 
investment with growing profit, 
even if it be only a campaign for 
better dealer education, and deal- 
er advertising helps that say 
something to the public. 


Fish Inter- 
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After the war is 


Advertise over, and condi- 
Now to tions begin to 
Preserve approximate the 
Trade-Mark "ormal once 
Values more, what will 


be the status of 
our trade-marks? Not an aca- 
demic question, if you please. 
Not a timely topic for popular 
debate. But a very practical and 
extremely pressing problem which 
circumstances will answer for. us 
if we do not take steps to supply 
the answer ourselves. 

The value of a trade-mark lies 
in the extent to which it is fa- 
vorably known. Outside the 
boundaries of that knowledge it 
is valueless. Those boundaries 
are forever shifting, never for a 
moment stable, yet we know that 
they fix absolutely the limits of 
trade-mark value. The earning 
power of a trade-mark is in di- 
rect proportion to the number of 
people who have knowledge of it, 
and to the firmness gf their be- 
lief that it represents a worthy 
product. Reduce the mass of 
those who recognize your mark, 
or shake their belief in its in- 
tegrity, and you lessen its value 
as inevitably as one end of a see- 
saw goes up when the other goes 
down. 

Now the problem which is to- 
day confronting every trade-mark 
owner in the United States is how 
to avoid doing either of those 
things under the abnormal condi- 
tions imposed by the war. That 
is .his problem, whether he is 
conscious of it or not. The war 

‘is changing the habits of great 
numbers of people—their habits 
of life and their habits of thought. 
At the same time it is changing 
the conditions under which com- 
modities are produced. Between 
those two millstones of change it 
is quite possible to grind trade- 
mark values into dust unless we 
take steps to preserve them. 
Probably there never was a 
worse time to stop advertising 
than now, and for that very rea- 
son. Yet we see some’ concerns 
that are doing it. Others are 
shortening sail for the familiar 
and specious reason that they are 
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“oversold,” or because rising c sts 
have rendered the sale of the 
goods at the old, familiar prices 


unprofitable. Some are confrc nt- 
ed with inability to get raw :12- 
terials, and the product is “ut 


of the market.” Still others are 
making what they are told to 
make by the Government. To 
continue advertising under sich 
conditions does indeed take a h:gh 
degree of courage, and a clear 
understanding of the functions of 
advertising. Yet the value of 
many trade-marks depends dire:t- 
ly and entirely upon thus keeping 
the public informed as to thcir 
continued life. 

Advertising at any time is a 
vital business factor, but it is 
more than ever vital just now. It 
may indeed prove to be the bridye 
which will carry many a concern 
over the period of dislocation. 
Bewildering as the changes are, 
obscure as the future may seem, 
there is one factor which is 
changeless—the consuming public. 


‘What conditions after the war 


may be, we can only surmise, but 
we know that the public will go 
on with its collective life, and 
will go on demanding those things 
which are necessary to its life. 
No better investment can be made 
than that which insures the main- 
tenance of one’s standing in the 
public mind. 





Atlantic Monthly Co. to Move 
Headquarters 


After November 1 the headquarters 
of the advertising department of th: 
Atlantic Monthly Company will be at 
3 Park Street, Boston, instead of New 
York City. |N. J. Peabody, advertising 
manager, will make his headquarters a! 
Boston, and J. H. Lynch, formerly New 
England manager, will be Eastern ma» 
ager, with yy in New York 
V. H. Young will be New York Cit; 
representative, covering / Pennsylvani: 
and the South as well. 

T. H. Nixon continues as Wester: 
manager, with headquarters in Chicago 





Ruggles & Brainard Open Chi- 
cago Office 


Mark A. Selsor, formerly. advertising 
manager of Review of Reviews and 
Scientific American, has been appointed 
Western manager for Ruggles rs Brain- 
ard, Inc., New York, with headquarters 
in Chicago. 
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1918-? 


The final chapter in the magazine 
year of 1917 has closed with the 


December issues. 


It is time to review the past and 
plan for the future. 


Woman’s World has planned a big- 
ger and better magazine than the 
prosperous country field has ever 
had before. 


The promise of a large all-round 
harvest is now practically an assur- 
ance, and more and better goods 
are In demand by small-town and 
farm families. 


Waoman’s World will meet the de- 
mand — why don’t you plan to 
meet it also? 












































































MERICAN 
(NO@RIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American M st an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 


ow aes in-advance subscription—100% mail 

ibscription—no news-stand sales—no sub- 
geription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 








Experienced Salesman 


exempt from military duty, 
wanted by one of the best known 
trade papers in the country, to 
work in Chicago territory. 

Man must have had experience in 
selling advertising in first class 
publication and be able to suggest 
ideas and write copy for pros- 
pects. 

Send letter giving full details 
about past experience, references 
and salary desired. No attention 
will be given applications which 
do not contain. this information. 
Address Box 21, Printers’ Ink. 


Implement & Tractor 


Foremost medium in the power farming 
field, reaching manufacturers, jobbers 
and dealers exclusively. 


Eastern Office: 253 Broadway, New York 


Tel. Burelay 5909 


STUBBS 
OFFSET 


PRINTING 
SO PLEASING - 
SO DIFFERENT- 
SO SENSIBLE ! 


THE STUBBS CO 


DETROIT 








| is hoped that the collection will have a 
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Catalogue Collection Will Pr 


mote Foreign Trade 
ad the collection of 
logues Washington, recently de 
scribed “ Printers’ Ink, C. D. Snow 
assistant chief of the Bureau of Fi: reign 
and Domestic Commerce, sends ou: the 
following: 

“The aim of the Bureau of Foveign 
and Domestic Commerce, in gath-ring 
together in its Research Division, ¢ col: 
lection of trade catalogues is two fold: 
first, as an aid in the work of the bureau 
itself; second, as an aid to the A neri- 
can business. men connected in any 
way with the buying and selling, and 
importing and exporting of raw o. fin. 
ished materials. Both divisions o° aid 
are vitally connected with the purpose 
for which the bureau was organ zed, 
viz., the encouragement and prom: tion 
of the foreign and domestic comn erce 
of the United States. 

“The collection is designed to b. of 
service in answering a thousand and 
one inquiries made in letters rece ‘ved, 
both from all parts of the United Siates 
and from abroad, in regard to various 
manufactured products, etc. Foreign 
catalogues am domestic catalogues 
printed in a languages and des. 
tined for circulation in foreign coun- 
tries, besides adding an interest strictly 
from a business side, have a distinct, 
technical value from the language side, 
as they aid in the interpretation of in- 
quiries (both foreign and domestic) 
which are often couched in _ technical 
terms. As a reference collection open 
within the bureau to those interested, it 
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wide use, and those inquiries already 
received indicate such will be the case. 

“It seems that a real need can be 
met by this collection in the promo- 
tion especially of the foreign trade of 
the United States, eget in the 
near future, after the war, when the 
foreign commerce of all countries must 
be reorganized, rebuilt and extended. 
Business firms generally are respond- 
ing generously to the request for cata- 
logues which sare being received in the 
bureau daily.’”’ 


Redfield Addresses Business- 


Paper Editors 

William C. Redfield, Secretary of 
Commerce, was the speaker at a meeting 
of the Editorial Conference of the As- 
sociated Business Papers, Inc., held in 
New York last Tuesday. He explained 
the terms and_provisions of the Trad- 
ing with the Enemy law, pointing out 
that this new law in reality simplifies 
and clarifies the stringent regulations 
upon trading with the enemy which 
were already in force. In fact, since 
it authorizes the issuance of licenses to 
trade in prohibited products, when the 
trader is acting legitimately, the Secre- 
tary feels that the new law is really 
permissive, not restrictive. ‘We made 
the law as sweeping in its terms as we 
could,” he stated, “so as to include 
everybody—and then we left a gateway 
—the licensing system—through which 
the loyal trader could escape from the 
rigorous terms.” 

he one feature of the law which is 
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e tirely new, Mr. Redfield stated, is 
t! “alien property custodian.” To this 
prson will’ be paid all interest and 
d vidends owing to enemy aliens during 
t= period of the war, and he may use 
t cse funds to buy government bonds. 
A ter the war, Congress is permitted to 
thorize the refund to the enemy 
ner of property in the care of the 
a en property custodian. Under the 
1 tent license system, also a part of 
tie law, manufacturers of the United 
‘tates may apply for permission to 
ilize enemy patents during the period 
the war, and will pay to the alien 
operty custodian five per cent of the 
oney received for such manufactured 
ticles. At the conclusion of the war 
e enemy owner ot the patent may sue 
1 royalties, to be paid, as far as pos- 
ile, from these accumulated funds. 
Mr. Redfield spent much time in em- 
hasizing the hideous regime which tne 
russian philosophy results in, and in 
jinting out that this is a war of all 
imanity against the inhuman ideas of 
ie believers in “kultur.”’ , 
Roy V. Wright, managing editor of 
ie Railway Age Gazette, was chairman, 
nd reported progress of the plan for 
.stablishing editorial conferences of the 
usiness papers in each important city 
f the country, as well as a_ central 
ews-distributing bureau at Washington. 


—.. 





Wants to See Rates in 
Ads. 


L. W. Sweet & Company, INc. 
MPORTERS OF DIAMONDS AND MAKERS OF 
FINE JEWELRY. 

New York, Oct. 5, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have been a rather constant reader 
£ Printers’ Ink for some time, read- 
ing not only the articles and editorials, 
vsut publishers’ advertisements as well. 

It has often occurred to me, why does 
the advertising department of a publi- 
ation, soliciting advertisements, over- 
look what is, to my mind, one of the 
vital points in soliciting such adver- 
tisements—that is, price per line or per 
page. 

All of these advertisements make 
statements as to their circulation, and 
fer evidence of the truthfulness of 
their statements by stating that they 
ire members of the A. B. C., but in no 
one instance does the publisher at ihe 
same time quote his price. 

Only in this week’s issue did I note 
the statement of a certain publisher, 
hut what crossed my mind was, “What 
is his- rate?” In order to obtain this 
information I had to telephone, while if 
the rate had been stated in his adver- 
tisement this “ou have been obviated, 
ind I could have sent an order imme- 
diately. 

I fully believe that if publishers would 
quote their rates in addition to their 
circulation, their advertisements would 
be very much more effective, and would 
result in more business. 

: V. H. Coun, 
Vice-President. 





William R. Robinson has been elected 
vice-president of ‘the ‘Robert’ Hamilton 
Corporation, New York advertising 
agency. 














To National Advertisers 


Spending $50,000 
or More a Year 
You can save from 4 to 5 per 
cent on your advertising ex- 
penditures through a plan of 
operation which I have to 

propose, 

I am a National Advertiser my- 
self, through certain large cor- 
poration affiliations; and I invite 
confidential correspondence from 
the President or General Manager 
(the actual executive head) of any 
concern spending not less than 
$50,000 a year in National Adver- 
tising, if seriously interested. 

No attention will be paid to cor- 
respondence from others than 
those indicated. 


Address: “CONFIDENTIAL,” 
Box 19, care Printers’ Ink. 

















Manager 
Mail Order 
Department 

Wanted 


One of the livest, most progressive pub- 
lishing concerns in New York City will 
shortly have an opening for a manager 
of its mail order sales of books on busi- 
ness, and is beginning a search for just 
the right. man now. He should be 
around 30, college trained, of clean-cut 
personality ‘and initiative; must know 
details of this kind of mail order work, 
be able to. plan, prepare and execute 
difficult mail order advertising, and look 
at his job from a business man’s view- 
point; the starting salary will be around 
$2,500 a year; there is not a better op- 
portunity anywhere than this position. 
If you would be considered an applicant 
give us full details. ‘Publisher,” Box 
23, care Printers’ Ink. 
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The Little 


ITH most of what has been 
said about the ignorance of 
certain Congressmen as regards ad- 
vertising, the Schoolmaster heart- 
ily agrees. It is not only a pro- 
found ignorance, but one which 
may very likely prove pernicious 
since it threatens to translate it- 
self into action. But we of the 
advertising fraternity may well 
ponder the question; who is re- 
sponsible for it? Whose fault is 
it that certain grave and learned 
Senators give vent to opinions 
about advertising which would be 
ludicrous if they were not so ma- 
licious? Are not we ourselves 
entitled to a share of the blame 
for such a condition? In the 
Schoolmaster’s humble opinion 
we assuredly are. 

* * * 


The advertising business it not 
carried on in subterranean cham- 
bers through the silent watches of 
the night. Publicity is its very es- 
sence. It is seen of all men. 
None can escape it. Why then 
this ignorance which is displayed 
in high places? Is it not. partly 
at least, the result of the impres- 
sions which advertising men have 
given concerning their own busi- 
ness? 

Take for example, the horren- 
dous exclamations over the fact 
that the Saturday Evening Post 
gets $5,000 a page for its space— 
not for 52 pages, but $5,000 a 
page! As a matter of fact, the 
Saturday Evening Post does not 
get “$5,000 a page,” nor yet $5,000 
for 52 pages. What it does get is 
$5,000 for more than two million 
pages which are placed in the 
hands of more than two million 
different, people with all delivery 
charges paid. 

kk 


Of course that is what we mean 
when we quote a rate per page. 
but -so far as the general public 
is concerned that fact is distin- 








Schoolmaster’; 
Classroom 





guished by its low  visibilit . 
“What?” says our. great-aur , 
“$5,000 just for that one page 
And our bosoms swell with pric : 
as we answer, “Yes, isn’t it wo 
derful! Advertising is certain} 
some business.” Oh, the Schoo 
master has visited ’round out « 
school hours, and has noted hoy 
fond some of us are of dazzlin 
the simple-minded with the stu 
pendous sums involved in thi 
business of ours. 

He has heard agency men speal. 
of million dollar appropriation: 
with that studied carelessness 
which implies “ a mere bagatelle 
my friends.” He has _ listened 
while the talk shifted to “so and 
so who gets fifty thousand a year, 
just for writing copy.” He has 
noted how often certain names— 
agents, publishers, outdoor adver- 
tising concerns, etc.—are men- 
tioned in the same breadth with 
the enormous profits they are sup- 
posed to have earned. He has 
been present at more than one 
ad club “inspirational meeting” 
when a speaker has been ap- 
plauded to the echo for asserting 
dramatically that the advertising 
business is an almost infallible 
key to great wealth. He has seen 
such idle rumors start and grow 
and spread until they have become 
as venomous as Senator McKel- 
lar’s declaration that “the greater 
part of the magazines, of the 
trade journals, and practically all 
the other journals is filled with 
advertising matter that pays al- 
most beyond the power of the 
human understanding to grasp.” 
*x* * * 


Now your Schoolmaster is in 
hearty sympathy with every at- 
tempt to impress public opinion 
with the power, the stability, and 
the importance of the advertising 
business. He thoroughly believes 
in advertising advertising—but 
let us do it in the right way. 
That some of us are advertising it 
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The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


ral M 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and G ig 


Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
Mats, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process.. Sole owners. of 
U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
The Largest Makers and rar eg of Advertising Plates in 
’ the Wor 


REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 
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22,000 BANK OFFICIALS WHO BUY 
36 Cc SUCCESSFUL BANKING reaches the man 


who purchases or influences the buying in 22,000 
banks—every copy is read by the “right man.” 
per man A full page in two colors—$75. Write 


SUCCESSFUL BANKING 


\ BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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teens 


George Nowland Bradley Garretson 
President Secretary and Treasurer 


NOWLAND-GARRETSON 


(INC.) 


609-610 Franklin-Hudson Bldg. 
100 Hudson Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


Members National Canned Goods and 
Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association 


Representing 
Postum Cereal Co. Fels and Co. 
Olive Products Co. Indian Packing Co. 


B. F. TRAPPEY & SONS 


Boston Office: 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
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To Big Advertisers : 


Dr. R. M. Sterrett, Chief of Copy Staff 
“Postum” and “Grape-Nuts”’ (6 years); 
Advertising Manager ‘‘Antiphlogistine”’ 
(3% years) is available for some big 
Advertising “war-time drive.” Address 


50 Terrace Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 








RARER Hp Herc RRR 
WANTED 


AssociATE and ADVERTISING 
ManaGEr on long established 
trade paper to invest small 
sum jby purchasing stock. 
Man with executive ability 
and forceful personality can 
become dominating leader in 
this organization. A remark- 
able opportunity for the right 
man. Communications con- 
sidered confidential. “‘S. M. P.”’ 
President, Box 20, Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Representative 


WANTED 

in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and other cities for illustrated 
Spanish-American magazine _ with 
circulation in U. S. A. and South 
America. Revista Universal, 21 
Park Row, New York. Are you 
our man? 

















If your local printer makes 
your Gummed Labels you 
undoubtedly pay too much 
for them, and hesides, you get inferior 
labels. Why not let us make the next 
lot? We are SPECIALISTS in 


G M M E D Address Labels and 


Advertising Stickers 
New Catalogue “R” on request. Write NOW 


vational Label Co. 


L¥3 2ud Av... Nashville, Tenn, 
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| in the wrong way is painfu'y 
evident from the pages of t 
Congressional Record. And | 
fore we heap all of the bla: 
| upon the devoted heads of tho 
who give utterance to pervert: 
and distorted notions about o: 
business, let us see that our ow1 
skirts are quite clear of offens . 
x ok 


osnwea 


+ ee 





When the Schoolmaster was 
very young man, he once engage | 
for some time in the highly edi 
cational vocation of a book agen , 
peddling his wares from house t 
house. Incidentally, if there : 
any better school than this fo 
learning the real cast-iron “law 
of successful selling,” and study 
ing the psychology of the averag: 
customer, he doesn’t know of it 

The book house sent out a littk 
manual of instructions, and the 
most important point in it was the 
one which every insurance solici- 
tor, real estate salesman, or stock- 
and-bond man knows to be the 
most valuable ally in putting over 
many a_ different proposition. 
“Never ask your prospect whether 
he wants to buy the book or not,” 
this house advised. “Explain its 
merits in the manner our sales- 
talk suggests, and then assume 
that he has decided to buy. When 
you have finished the description 
of the work, or sooner than that 
if the prospect shows sufficient 
interest, pass him the contract 
blank and your fountain pen, at 
the same time asking him ‘When 
would you like the book deliv- 


| ered, Mr. Jones?’ or ‘Shall I send 


the volume here to your office, or 
to your residence?’ or ‘If you 


| prefer to pay now instead of when 


| the 


book is delivered, you may 
do so.’ But don’t for an instant 
show him that you are in any 
doubt as to whether he will buy 
or not.” 

Since that time, the School- 
master confesses that he has, him- 
self, bought a good many books 
a | from traveling _Salesmen ; and it 





% GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 




















1 ver ceases to astonish him to 
i d how effective this form of 
. licitation is, even when one is 
1 the secret,” and watch the 
ieels go round. It is perhaps 
sad commentary on the strength 
mind which we don’t possess, 
at when we find we are con- 
iently expected by some one else 
do a certain thing, it becomes 
ebly hard not to do as we are 
<pected. 
It is, of course, rather difficult 
apply this principle success- 
illy in advertising copy, where 
ie actual sale is usually post- 
med to some later date anyhow, 
xcept in mail-order copy. How- 
ver, a skilful copy writer can 
iten put the principle of “taking 
he sale for granted” into play, 
ven in general advertising. For 
stance, some of the current copy 
tor Lucky Strike cigarettes is 
vritten with a complete assump- 
tion that the reader is already 
buying Lucky Strikes—an assump- 
tion which in view of sales of 
over 10,000,000 a day, is not en- 
tirely unwarranted! “The new 
way to open the package,” is 
the theme of this advertising, and 
the copy is almost entirely devoted 
to explaining that one ought to 
tear off only a little of the paper 
top of the package at a time. 
After all, is there any better 
method to secure a solid position 
in your field than to assume that 
your solid position already exists? 





Chappelow a Director in Mo- 
tor Car Company 


B. E. Chappelow, president of the 
Chappelow Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, has been appointed a_ director 
of the Dorris Motor Car Co., St. Louis. 
Roy A. Gray, formerly of the Chap- 
pelow agency, has been appointed whole- 
sale sales manager of the company. 


Alloway Leaves C. P. A. 


_ Arthur Alloway, who_ has been as- 
sistant manager of the Canadian Press 
Association for the past three years, has 
resigned to become general business 
manager of the Stratford, Ont., Herald. 
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1265 cronenA B'WAY 
BUSINESS RS waren 


Originate articles of manufacture to meet any designated demand 
where resources exceed production. 
In aidition to creative work, our service also includes eale pro- 
motion complete, from originating trade mark to last essential in 
a ‘nerchandise campaign. 
If interested in manufacturing additional articles, utilization of 
waste or development of by-products, inactive proposition, etc., 
consult us. 

Write for specimens of our 


CAMOUFLAGED peocess ADVERTISING 


J.M:CAMPBELL 


Preparation of copy for/@ 

dvertisers. Compilation of data 

on which te base pe 
advertising policies. 

171 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 

Telephone Murray Hill 4394 


PRINTING | 


ADEQUATELY equipped to han- 
dle your Printinc and BinDING 
in an effective style and with dispatch, 
Our ideal plant controls the situation, 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Ave. New York City 


BINDING 


GUMMED LABELS 


ra WA 4 
Y, Seeee Sod 


OC“: 






































fous ( 
and Cypress Ships 


Insure the prompt delivery of your mail and exprese ship- 
ts by ¢ i the name and address of the consignee 
ar ly eng dng Cermageet 


old atyle flat and -loos 
gummed label specialists. 
Send for full particulars and catalogue 
McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
H. H. BLACK, Pres. 
53 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 











To get better Advertising | TALK 
co-operation ‘from dealers | WITH 





Heegstra 


H. Walton HEGESTRA iInc.—MERCHANDISING—25 B. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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Advertising Salesman 


Present salary $3,000 — past 
earnings on commission basis 
$10,000 one year and averaged 
over $5,000 for five years. One 
mistake in judgment put me 
broke and here. Age 28, single, 
rejected by U. S. Army. 


Am seeking a place on the ex- 
ecutive side of the fence as ad- 
vertising manager, associate 
salesmanager or both. Mini- 
mum salary $3600. 


Would consider Chicago or 
western selling agency, com- 
mission basis. Can finance my- 
self for moderate period. 


JH...” Box 18. INK. 


WANTED Assistant to 
Advertising Manager 


man or woman, experienced in publica- 
tion office qualified to handle all details 
and correspondence under direction. Lo- 
cation western New York city. Good 
opportunity. State salary, all details 
of experience, references. ‘“‘W. A.,”’ 
Box 22, care Printers’ Ink. ’ 
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Constantly ADVERTISE your store; 
carried around in people’s pockets. 
Never wear out. We make them 
in an endless variety and for many 
uses, Grocers aud general stores 
and other retailers use them, Send 
for Polder. 


ADAMS BROS. Co., Topeka Kan. 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 1 33,992 


Circulation 


Our biggest circulation is in the States 
of Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka, Illinois, etc., in the order named. 
All subscriptions paid in advance. 
Flat rate, 3c. 
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Retailers Must Sell the Me: its 


. a 
of Composition Soles 

The United States Rubber Comp ny, 
of New York, is undertaking const 1c. 
tive work in its trade-paper adverti ng 
on behalf of Rinex soles, by giving he 
dealers specific information on hov to 
handle customers who hesitate to tr a 
ieather substitute. The manufactu :rs 
of composition soles have realized : iat 
switching consumers from leather to : -w 
materials is more of a retail prob »m 
than has been generally realized, . nd 
the United States company is using ‘ig 
space to force home in the minds of he 
| dealers the fact that the customer . in 

be. won over if proper methods are us d. 

“Right Retailing for Rinex Soles,’ is 
the caption of a recent double-p: ze 
spread in a shoe trade-paper, in wn -h 
we iollowing frank discussion of ret. il- 
ing problems is presented: 

‘When a customer is afraid to tr) a 
pair of Rinex-soled shoes because e¢ 
thinks Rinex too much of a novelty — 
the conservative kind of customer wo 
does not want to be first to try a nw 
idea—you can say: 

““No one but yourself will know 
that you are not wearing leather sol:s 

‘Black Rinex on black shoes, or tin 
Rinex on tan shoes, looks exactly like 
leather when you are wearing it. 

““*The only differences are that your 
Rinex-soled shoes will wear longer, fevl 
better and keep your feet dry—things 
that only you will know. 

‘Thousands of other people 
been wearing Rinex soles. 

‘Probably you, yourself, have seen 


have 





many Rinex-soled shoes, and neve: 
knew that they were not leather soled.’ "’ 
The advertisement then proceeds to 


encourage dealers to overcome objec 
tions made by the customer, saying: 

“Some of the strongest ‘boosters’ fo: 
Rinex soles to-day are men who at first 
‘pooh-poohed’ the statement that Rinex 
is superior in every way to leatker soling 
“A little tactful handling by th 
salesman nearly always results in get 
ting a customer to try on a pair ot 
Rinexed shoes. 

“And when the 
derneath his foot, 
its flexibility and 
parison with the 


sole is actually un 
so that he can feel 
comfort in com 
far less yielding qual 
ities of a new leather soled shoe, your 
sale is all but made. 
“Never speak of Rinex in terms ot 
a substitute for leather, but always as 


a distinct betterment—six different 
ways!” 
Working along the same_ general 


line, the B. F. Goodrich Company, of 
Akron, is urging dealers to make use 








HANDY 


of the numerous dealer helps that have 
been prepared in connection with. the 
sale of Textan soles. The helps which 
are especially. featured are show cards, 
movie slides, price tags, newspaper ad 
helps and window display material. 


Joins St. Louis “Times” Staff 





[ 


GLUE 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 10% 


TUBES 





Walter H. Averill, who for severai 
years has been connected with the sell- 
ing staff of the Thomas Cusack Com- 
pany, _ joined the advertising force 
of the . Louis Times. 
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Classified Advertisements 











HELP WANTED 


Yo ng man with some practical printing 
ex} rience wanted in  Advertising- 
Se: ‘ice office to make himself generally 
use ul. Good opportunity. Address Box 
29. care Printers’ Ink. 


Ar established book publishing house 
ha’ opening for a manufacturing man. 
Kr »wledge of paper, printing, binding 
an photo engraving essential. Address 
in confidence, stating age, experience 
an salary expected. Box 275, care 
Pr nters’ Ink. 


Cooy Writer—By M Middle West. “Adver- 
tii ng Agency, permanent position i 
sa'istactory; must have experience in 
pr paration of direct literature; state 
ag’, Nationality, previous experience 
ar | salary expected. The Cramer-Kras- 
set Co., 354 Milwaukee St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 








W anted—High- class salesman with suc- 
ce gd experience to represent one of 

- largest Direct-Advertising and Print- 
ing concerns in the middle west. Should 
have general knowledge of advertising 
aid merchandising as well as familiarity 
with printing and engraving. Fine op- 
portunity for right man. Address Box 
73, care Printers’ Ink, and state fully 
experience and references. 


WANTED 


kxperienced man or woman for copy 
ind plan department on export and 
class publication. Some one with ex- 
perience in service department of a 
trade paper or agency. Location in 
vestern New York city. Send samples 
of work, salary, references. Box 287, 
are | Printers’ Ink. 


Medical Journal Desires Solicitor 


One who is now associated with some 
ther Medical Journal preferred. We 
have one of the highest grade publica- 
tions in the East, but need a Western 
representative. Commission basis. Call 
personally on C. W. Taber, 2126 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, before 10 a. m. on a 
day or Wednesday, October 23 and 2 


WANTED 
CORRESPONDENT FOR 
SALES DEPARTMENT 


One of the largest manufacturing in- 
stitutions of its kind has an opening 
for an experienced and capable corre- 
spondent to assist in Sales Promotion 
work. Must be able to write sensible 
and appealing letters to merchants, do 
follow-up work, and _ keep salesmen 
tuned up to the possibilities ‘of. their 
territories. A splendid opportunity 
for a man of tact, initiative and good 
judgment, who can make plans and put 
them into operation. Write, stating 
age, experience and expected. 
Box 282, care Printers’ 





salary 
Ink. 











Wanted—A_ high grade experienced 
solicitor. One who has had experience 
in the lantern slide line preferred. 
Write stating age, salary and present con- 
nections to Box 295, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITER wanted 
by New York City agency handling 
large volume of high-class mail order 
business. We are not in need of a mer- 
chandise describer. Man with experience 
on agricultural products preferred but 
not essential. To the man with a record of 
success back of him we offer a_ real 
salary and a real opportunity. Write, 
giving full particulars, salary expected, 
references, and any other information 
that will convince us of your ability. 
Box 293, care Printers’ Ink. 


AUTOMOBILE EDITOR WANTED! 
Preferably a man who has served as 
an automobile editor of either a trade 
paper or newspaper. Must be thor- 
oughly familiar with the automobile 
field; with its manufacturing and sell- 
ing problems; must have perspective to 
recognize ‘Good News’’; must be ana- 
lytical, thorough and constructive. More- 
over, should have acquaintanceship with 
the trade. For such a man there are 
good opportunities to engage with an 
established trade paper organization. 
State experience, references and salary 
desired Box 272, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


An advertising salesman 
“solicitor.” An 
opportunity of unusual 
value is ready for a man 
intelligence 

If he pos- 
sesses these two motives 
without 




















—not a 


possessing 

and ambition. 
he will work 
being coached, and if he 
works his future is as- 
sured. Salary at least 
$100 per week. Territory 
—New York or Chicago. 
“H. W.,” Box 281, care 


Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 


A man with experience in trade paper 
work to build up and maintain circula- 
tion for high-class weekly covering 
industrial, railroad and financial fields. 
Address John J. Glenn, 1436 Fort Dear- 
born Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED 


An Advertising Solicitor 


who can and will get advertising. The 
Billboard, the leader of the weekly 
theatrical papers and boasting by far the 
largest circulation, wants a man_ with 
pep, energy and perseverance. Excel- 
lent proposition to the right party. Ad- 
dress The Billboard Publishing Co., 
1465 Broadway, New York. 








WANTED — Ausiatant to Advertising 
Manager in large new and enterprising 
food products manufacturing concern, 
located in New York City. Must have 
good education and be a stenographer. 
An understanding of paper, printing and 
photoengraving is essential. Excellent 
chance for a young man who is alert 
and quick to absorb valuable knowledge 
of sales promotion methods with a view 
to succeeding the man he will work 
with. When writing state experience, 
giving complete details of kind of work 
and salary expected. All replies confi- 
> ged Address Box 280, care Printers’ 
nk 





MISCELLANEOUS 





selling and 
We clip 
all principal 
BOYD SYSTEM, 
Cc 


IDEAS. Study the best 
advertising ideas in America. 
newspaper ads—your line 
cities. Cost small. 


WASHINGTON, D. 


rae a Sheet Posts R. I. 
Standish-Barnes Co. 


HEALTH & LIFE 
Develop your health and _ efficiency at 
home. Send for my , FREE booklet. 
Supreme Living, and learn how. Thor- 
ough, practical, successful—no drugs. 
VIRGIL A. DAVIS, M. D., 240 Minor 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


29% Saved—that is the result of 


Buckley-Dement analy- 
sis for one customer. Not only was 
29% worthless names eliminated but 
returns were increased 20%—29% of 
postage and printed matter also saved. 
Guaranteed lists compiled to order. 
Mean surer, better results in direct ad- 
vertising. 

New List Catalog—Free! 


Write for Buckley-Dement List Cata- 
log. Lists 3000 lines of business with 
price of each—gives State Counts for 
planning campaigns, valuable informa- 
tion you want and need—with colored 
map of U. S. Sent free—write on your 
A ag Buckley, Dement & Co., 605 
S. Clark, Chicago. 
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FOR SALE 
Rapid Addressing Stencil Machine 
Circulation work. Motor Driven; 
very good condition. 
Mororcycte & Bicycte ILtustra: 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York C 


YRAFTED—Must sell established n 
tigraph business. Good profit, new 1 a 
chines, make this an excellent opp r 
tunity for a conservative investor. / 
at once. Call or phone, Market 25 7 
S. F. Turner, 671 Broad St., Newa 
Re 

MANUFACTURERS — Do you need ; 
permanent Chicago address—location 
one of the most centrally located a 
finest office buildings, where you c:: 
have important matters attended 
promptly and where you can make yor 
headquarters while in the city? Off 
finely equipped. Stenogra phic and u 
limited telephone _ service. Modera 
monthly fee. For particulars addres , 
Box 278, Printers’ Ink 





POSITIONS WANTED 
NEWSPAPER MAN, 


years’ New York experience 
investigator and publicit 
wishes position with commercia 
Box 289, care Printers’ Ink. 





fourteen 
competent 
man, 
house. 


AD-MAN 


with agency and merchandising experi 
ence desires opening. Brilliant recor 
as copy man. Box 3, Printers’ Ink 


Writer of Unusually interesting copy 
employed on Ad-Service staff of large 
Met.. Daily, wants connection with Man 
ufacturer or Age ney. Four years’ expe 
rience. Age 28. Draft exempt. Fine 
health. Gilt-edge references. Box 290. 


Advertising Solicitor 
Ten years’ experience, national publi- 
cations; now employed but seeking 
larger field; well and favorably known 
throughout Eastern territory. Box 284, 
care Printers’ Ink, 


EXPORT manufacturers’ ~ representa- 
tive, now selling hardware specialties 
and tools regularly to over 100 export 
firms, with thorough knowledge of the 
business and confidence of buyers, 
wants exclusive ¢ontrol of few addi- 
tional lines. Compensation in commis- 
sion on increase of business. Address, 
Export, P. O. Box 109, New York City. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER 


an advertising salesman who knows the 
a ig men’s wear trade in New 
York City and nearby through eleven 
years of constructive work for the lead- 
ing Trade Journal organization in the 
field—who has a good character and can 

furnish highest references? 
Would like to represent out-of-town 
trade papers or an advertising agency 
or something that he can cash in on 
because of his large acquaintance in that 
trade or experience gathered through 
these years, or better, both. Whatever 
it is, it must be a sound proposition 
with merit and value and a good future 

from a reliable organization. 
30x 279, care Printers’ Ink. 
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have passed the “ginger,” 
and “clever” stages and want 
nd sensible catalogue or booklet 
; have time to handle some 
ore sich work. Box 281, Printers’ 








I; There a Firm 
uld interview a salesman—who 
and repeat. Any kind of mer- 
I make good first—then talk 
Excellent reason for desiring 
Box 292, care Printers’ Ink. | 


DVERTISING — PUBLICITY 
MANAGER 


ith a record of results, is open for a 
proposition. Employed at present by 
ig corporation, age 35; total abstainer. 
ddress Box 297, care Printers’ Ink. 


A Real Editor Wants a Real Job. 
as elited and published both maga- 
ines 2nd newspapers, here and abroad. 
ntimate knowledge of printing, typog- 
aphy, layouts; skilled writer and editor; 
actful, enthusiastic; age 37; married; 
o bad habits. Salary required not ex- 
essive. Box 296, care Printers’ Ink. 


J 

Desires a Change 
Young man, high school graduate, 3 
years’ experience in advertising depart- 
ent of newspaper association, desires 
hange. Knowledge of national adver- 
ising field. Address W. C. F., Jr., 806 
Vorld Bldg., New York City. 


Sales Manager 
Ready for more responsibility. Expe- 
rience—retail selling 2 years, road sell- 
ing 3 years, advertising and sales man- 
agement 5 years, consulting sales man- 
ager 2 years. Believes that the right 
kind of sales management includes all 
the steps between the source of raw ma- 
terials and the re-order of the finished 
product. Record of results will justify 
$6,000 as the first year’s minimum. Ad- 
dress Box 280, care Printers’ Ink. . 


Advertising Manager 


Thoroughly informed on_ publicity 
plans; equipped to handle most in- 
tricate. merchandise. problems; 12 
years continuous training in agency 
and national advertising. Refer- 
ences guaranteed; age 30; married; 
salary $3000.00. 


Address Box 291, care Printers’ Ink 


Is my 15 years’ general business 
experience of value to a progres- 
sive advertising agency or to a 
mercantile concern needing an ad- 
vertising manager or assistant? 

If so, I am ready for the job! 
Graduate of Eastern college; 38 
rs old, married, good health, 
ha e made good in business in the 
M ddle West, and am ready to get 
busy and show what I can do fora 
cacern that will give me a real op- 
portunity. Box 276, Printers’ Ink. 
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Secretary - Stenographer — Ambitious 
young woman with four years’ experi- 
ence in class and technical magazine 
fields wishes position with advertising 
executive. Has initiative and is qualli- 
fied to handle details. Excellent cre- 
dentials. Box 286, care Printers’ Ink. 





Position Wanted: By an able executive 
of mature age, who is thoroughly ex- 
perienced and capable of handling a 
business or \ department. Have had 
varied business experience, can handle 
a big proposition efficiently and produce 
results. Will consider anything with 
merit. Box 274, care Printers’ Ink. 





PUBLISHERS—Are you _ represented 
in Chicago; if so, are your connections 
satisfactory? Can offer an experience 
of 20 years and publishers’ representa- 
tive with a successful record. Limited 
list or exclusive services if required. 
Referenees, any Advertising Agency in 
Chicago. Fully equipped office in one 
of finest loop office buildings. Address 
Box 277, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitor and Manager 
of wide experience from connections 
with leading publications, successful 
record as constructive worker and _ pro- 
ducer, favorable acquaintance through- 
out Eastern territory and West, seeks 
opening for betterment on general or 
class publication; highest credentials; 
draft exempt; letters strictly confiden- 
tial. Box 285, care Printers Ink. 





Now assistant to advertising manager 
of one of the most important technical 
advertisers in the electrical business. 
Not an engineer, but with wide adver- 
tising experience and giving satisfaction 
to present chiefs. Thoroughly familiar 
with printing and engraving, fair copy 
man, good executive. Can handle ad- 
vertising department of medium size, 
or assist really big man. Address Box 
283, care Printers’ Ink. 














BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


*65 Cents Each— Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average 
of ten copies each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as received, can be 
securely fastened in the binder, by a very sim- 
ple arrangement, and will open like a book, 
with all inside margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. 
Covered with strong black book cloth; lettered 
in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue - - New York 


*Where two or more are ordered at the same 
time, the price is 55c. each, plus actual ship- 
ping costs. 
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| All | 

' November 

| Records Broken 

: 144 Representative National 
| 4 Advertisers Invested in the 


1 November Scribner’s 










riou 





q Christmas Scribner’s now making up. 
It will be The Christmas magazine of 
the year. Send copy and cuts to-day. 


Invest your money where it will do 
the most good. 
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1918 SPRING 
CAMPAIGNS 


Spring Campaigns for 191 
should include The Rote 


gravure Section of TH 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


Two good reasons for the above 
statement are: . 


THE CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIB- 
UNE has the largest circulation 
within 300 miles of Chicago of all 


publications. 

















The Rotogravure Section has a 
greater attention value, than any 
other section of THE CHICAGO 
SUNDAY TRIBUNE. 


The rate is $1,000 per page (1534 in. x 
934 in.). 


The Chicago Gribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 






